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Adriatic Solomon 


HE task before Solomon was child’s play compared with that 
confronting the Allies in Trieste. When he threatened to cut 

. the infant in half, only one of the ladies shrieked and he knew 
which way to decide. In the Free Territory of Trieste, both sides 
have been shouting so loud and long that the Allies have very little to 
go on. Indeed, one of the main features of the serious crisis which 
has blown up since last week is that it no longer bears any very direct 
relation to the merits of the case. The danger now springs not from 
the irreconcilability of conflicting Italian and Jugoslav claims, which 
have long been known, but from the fact that of the parties in the 
dispute, three at least—the Jugoslavs, the British and the Americans, 
and very possibly (in their private hearts) the Italians also—have 
suddenly found themselves in new and mutually untenable positions 
from which none can climb down very easily, however much they may 
wish to. 

If London and Washington could have foreseen last week what has 
in fact happened during the past few days, they ought never to have 
made the declaration they did. The question is: Could they? What 
is surprising about Marshal Tito’s threat to move into Trieste, if the 
Allies carry out their declaration that they will withdraw, is that he 
had not apparently given any real inkling of it beforehand. No one 
supposed he could accept the handing over of Zone A to Italian control 
with anything but great hostility. But this, after all, is no more than 
the culmination of a logical process which has been going on for some 
time. When the Allies announced in May of last year that they would 
appoint an Italian political adviser to their zone commander, and would 
make Italian administrators responsible for certain departments in 
Zone A, full Italian control was ultimately implicit in what they said. 
Marshal Tito replied by disputing the assumption that Zone A is 
mainly Italian and by reserving “the right to protect the interests of 
Jugoslavia.” But the partial handover to the Italians was carried out 
by September of last year, and Marshal Tito remained careful through- 
out to leave loopholes in anything he might say. 

Now he has not. Nor have the two western allies. If they misjudged 
the Marshal’s fervour, the error has been made. What can no longer 
be wished aside is the strong probability that, if the British and 
Americans do move out of Zone A, Jugoslav troops will in fact move in. 
After all the brave talk in Italy, no Italian government could refuse 
to fight. The only apparent way of averting this clash would be for 
the Americans and British to withdraw their statement of last week 
and keep their troops in Trieste. But this, too, would not only be 
unwelcome but would have unpleasant consequences. The only 
possible step at the moment is therefore to accept Marshal Tito’s 
suggestion of a conference between America, Britain, Italy and Jugo- 
slavia. If the conference is to be held, nobody will have to be asked to 
retreat beforehand from any position taken up. In particular, the two 
western governments should not withdraw their statement, but merely 
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postpone its application. Their only hope of achieving 
an agreed solution is to preserve their own freedom of 
action, and the British Government at least should em- 
phasise its own interest in the matter, which is to get 
out of an expensive piece of public service for which it 
has been rewarded only with abuse. 

The conference may not succeed. But to jump to 
the conclusion that it will fail would be wrong. Nor 
can anything be gained by speculating on the precise 
outcome at this stage—whether the meeting will cut the 
Gordian knot, unravel it after all, or leave it as tight 
as ever. One thing, however, must be done now to 
ensure a reasonable chance of success. Both London 
and Washington should insist in Rome that Italy must 
attend. It is no use pretending either that the British 
and American position remains unaffected by Marshal 
Tito’s reaction or that it will not depend to some extent 
on Italy’s own future attitude. The western powers 
can hardly afford to make an enemy of either party. 

There is a fairly 
general view both in 
this country and in 
America that the 
city of Trieste 
should be Italian. 
But it needs to be 
said quite bluntly to 
the extreme 
nationalists in Italy 
that nobody in 
America or Britain 
holds this view 
strongly enough to 
risk upsetting the 
precarious balance 
of world peace for it, 
and that in any case 
it does not now 
extend to support- 
ing Italy’s claim to the whole Free Territory. Indeed, it 
was a Cardinal error of last week’s Anglo-American 
declaration not to state categorically that no further sup- 
port would be given to Italy’s claim on Zone B. If the 
time has come to fulfil in respect of Zone A part of the 
three-power declaration of 1948, promising the whole of 
the Free Territory to Italy, then it is also time to cancel 


what was never a particularly honest undertaking in 
regard to Zone B. 





* 


It is a fortunate chance that Mr Eden, Mr Dulles and 
M. Bidault had arranged to meet this week. Trieste 
has, at least temporarily, taken the place of Germany or 
a “ top level’ meeting with the Russians at the head of 
the diplomats’ European priority list. This priority does 
not spring from any question of the legality of the 
Anglo-American declaration—which does in fact 
infringe the Italian peace treaty—or from the infinite 
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complexity of the ethnic problems of Trieste itself. 
It rests on the naked fact of power politics. For, as 
the three ministers sit down to discuss the very real 
threat to peace in Trieste, they are bound to assess 
above all what they can and what they cannot afford 
to do in the state of Europe as it is today. — 

It was the Russians who first used the Trieste pro- 
blem for their own ruthless purpose of causing disunity 
and friction, when they refused to agree on an inter- 
national governor of Trieste ; this, as they well knew, 
prevented the establishment of the permanent type 
of regime envisaged in the Italian peace treaty. 
The cynicism, therefore, of the Russians’ action this 
week, in suddenly going*into reverse and nominating a 
governor whom they rejected six years ago, will not be 
lost on the world. There is no possibility of reviving 
the project of an international territory unless the 
opposition of both Italy and Jugoslavia is withdrawn— 
of which there is little sign. But the western ministers 
will have to calculate very carefully how far this shift 
in the Kremlin’s tactics, combined with Russian support 


at the United Nations for Marshal Tito’s protest, may 


end by ensnaring Jugoslavia back into the satellite net. 
At present Belgrade is suspicious of this sudden and 
not very welcome friendliness in Moscow. Marshal 
Tito’s quarrel, however, was fundamentally a personal 
one with Stalin, and there has lately been a slight relaxa- 
tion in his relations with the new regime in Moscow ; 
earlier this year ambassadors were exchanged for the 
first time since 1948. 

If the western powers can ill afford to undo the patient 
work of the last few years in making friends with 
Marshal Tito, they are scarcely in a better position to 
disregard the possibilities in Italy either. Jugoslavia is 
strategically valuable and the fact of having this one 
Communist ally has been of immeasurable ideological 
help to the West. But Italy occupies a crucial position 
astride the Mediterranean, and it is a member of Nato 
and of the Schuman coal-steel pool, an essential factor 
in the proposed EDC, and a large, industrialised nation. 
To back down on the support now shown for its claims 
would be to risk seeing the last chance of moderate 
government in Italy go down before the extremism of 
right or left, with grave potential consequences in terms, 
for example, of an Italian withdrawal from the Atlantic 
Pact. 

There is some temptation to cry a plague on both 
their houses and to let Italy and Jugoslavia fight it out 
themselves, if necessary with bullets, and in the actual 
streets of Trieste. But, even apart from the moral aspect, 
to accept the use of force would be to start a chain of 
events without in the least knowing where it would end. 
If nothing else, an Italo-Jugoslav clash would certainly 
stand a good chance of pushing Marshal Tito right back 
into the arms of Russia or of provoking a civil war in 
Italy, and perhaps of both together. With. pitfalls as 
ominous as this. on either side, the safest (though 
possibly the most inglorious) position for America and 
Britain is on the fence. They had better see if they 
cannot find.a new one to perch on. 
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Colonies on Parole 


HE political storm over British Guiana is both 
sudden and serious. The dispatch of warships and 
troops, Orders in Council, and the solemn suspension 
of a constitution are appropriately grave as well as 
dramatic steps with which to forestall, as the Govern- 
ment believes, a Communist-inspired seizure of 
power. In a characteristically forthright statement to 
the Conservative party conference, Mr Lyttelton 
declared that Her Majesty’s Government was not 
willing to allow a Communist state to be organised 
within the British Commonwealth. Most people are 
prepared to. suspend judgment until the Government 
has published its White Paper and presented its case 
fully in Parliament next Thursday ; but few can be 
entirely happy about the hurried sequence of events. 
The general outline of the story is tolerably clear. 
The Guianese ministers were certainly subject to Com- 
munist influence and there is some evidence to show 
that they were using their position as ministers to gain 
control over the trade union movement and to exercise 
a political influence on the police and the Civil Service. 
The Governor became convinced that they were aiming 
at a proletarian dictatorship, and that incidentally they 
were ruining the economy ; he recommended that the 
constitution be suspended, and his advice was followed. 
There are several degrees of doubt about this policy. 
The first line of criticism, coming from the extreme 
Left, is that a Tory Government has seen its chance of 
reverting to type over this defenceless little colony cut 
off from all outside help ; Sir Winston can play gun- 
boats without fear of the consequences. The implica- 
tion is that it is always wrong for the home government 
to overrule a colony. Such criticism can be sustained 
only by rejecting the colonial policy that was accepted 
by the Labour Government itself. The essence of the 
policy is to introduce responsible government while 
providing, in the early stages, safeguards should the 
newly elected politicians fall gravely short of their tasks. 
All the constitutions introduced since the war, in the 
Caribbean and in West Africa, have left certain reserve 
powers in the hands of the Governor and have retained 
in the Crown the right to revoke or suspend the con- 
stitution. 

The second and more serious doubt is rather one of 
tactics: may not intervention, as a cure, be worse than 
the disease? The question is empirical and the answer 
in any particular case must depend on the circum- 
stances. The power of suspension is certainly not one 
to be used lightly, and the Government will be accused 
of using a sledgehammer to crack a nut that might have 
been prised open unobtrusively with a little diplomacy. 
What, after all, will follow the suspension of the con- 
stitution ? If the forthcoming commission produces a 
revised constitution that gives the Guianese much less 
independence than the present one, will not that 


strengthen the hands of the extremists by giving them 
another rallying cry ? If, on the other hand, the con- 
stitution is modified without changing essentials, what 
happens if the same party and the same people are 
returned to power again ? If an ignorant electorate 
continues to use its constitutional rights by electing 
people who are determined to subvert the constitution 
(if that was indeed the ministers’ intention), can the 
British Government intervene a second time ? 


* 


This is a formidable argument. It illustrates clearly 
how precariously founded is the whole policy of con- 
stitutional progress in the colonies. That policy rests 
on the assumption that a quick and generous grant of 
self-government is the only way to bring out responsi- 
bility in the new leaders thrown up by the political 
commotion in the colonies. Even if untrained for 
executive positions they will be educated by responsi- 
bility to become loyal and democratic members of the 
Commonwealth. So far, everyone admits, the policy 
has been successful. The most extreme parties have 
been returned to power by inexperienced electorates ; 
yet tact and good faith on the part of the Governor 
and his civil servants have paid dividends. Relations 
with Britain have remained remarkably good. Indeed, 
given a desire on both sides to work the constitution, 
postwar policy will probably justify itself. 

But if goodwill does not exist, if there is a 
determined effort to break with all that British rule 
has stood for, then the Governor and British Govern- 
ment find themselves faced with a dilemma: they must 
either take drastic action or no action at all. It is true 
that in theory the Governor’s reserve powers—of veto- 
ing or forcing through legislation—exist for the purpose 
of preserving good government if local politicians prove 
intractable. If colonial experience has shown anything, 
it is that the reserve powers of a Governor cannot be 
brought down to the level of the market place. As a 
weapon behind closed doors they serve as a useful deter- 
rent ; but they cannot be brought into the open with- 
out giving agitators an opportunity to use them as a 
whipping-boy for working up hate against the colonial 
power. In other words, given goodwill, the reserve 
powers are a salutary check on minor forms of 
irresponsibility ; they cannot be used against a deter- 
mined effort to remove British power altogether. 

The Governor of British Guiana appears to have 
become convinced that he was confronted with just 
that situation. Short of complete abdication, anything 
less drastic that he could have done would have had 
all the disadvantages, without the possible merits, of 
a dramatic suspension of the constitution. This is a 
peculiarly difficult judgment to make. It is open to 
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others to argue that in time the People’s Progressive 
Party would have turned opinion against itself and an 
effective local opposition to it would have grown up. 
But it is equally possible, and perhaps more likely, that 
if the party had been given more rope, it would have 
hanged others rather than itself. 


* 


On these lines the Government may well make out 
a convincing case in Parliament. One important reser- 
vation should, however, be emphasised at once. The 
suspension of the Guianese constitution does not mean 
that similarly drastic action would be possible or effec- 
tive elsewhere. It is one thing to suspend a constitution 
in the year it is introduced, as in Guiana. It would be 
another to suspend a constitution that the local 
politicians and their supporters have operated for some 
time. To say that there are dangerous possibilities, in 
this one case of suspension, is to say that it would be 
all but unthinkable in a less immature colony. 

That, however, may not be so clearly seen by 
politicians in West Africa and elsewhere who are still 
not entirely without suspicion of British intentions. 
This is one reason why British Guiana cannot be 
isolated from the wider colonial setting. There is also 
a purely domestic reason: the people who have always 
feared that constitutional advance in the colonies was 
being pushed too fast have had their fears strengthened. 
Will the extremism of British Guiana be repeated else- 
where, on a larger scale, and with less hope of effective 
counter-action ? 

There is certainly a case to be made out against 
present policy. It is not necessarily progress, the 
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critics say, to make a paradise for the barrack-room 
lawyers but to leave everyone else in disorganisation 
and poverty. Other colonial powers, with less over: 
idealism, may have done more for the happiness of 
ordinary people. Perhaps we should at least have waited 
until a cadre of administrators had been trained and the 
elements of a balanced economy introduced. 

But it is surely too late to indulge in these doubts. 
For generations Britain has been promising self- 
government to the colonies. And it has been taken at 
its word. The history of the last few years has. shown 
that once a class of indigenous politicians is created— 
as it is bound to be created once a start is made in 
associating the people with the government—the pro- 
gress towards independence goes on at breakneck speed. 
The engines cannot now be reversed. We have to 
take the risk because, in a real sense, we have already 


taken it. 


Colonial leaders are sensitive to any reflection on 
their political maturity and would react strongly to 
suggestions that there are strings attached to their 
freedom of action—that they are, as it were, on parole. 
There are, fortunately, strong practical and sentimental 
reasons why the new states that are emerging in the 
Commonwealth should choose to remain within it and 
friendly to the West. But they will not be cajoled or 
frightened into doing so, and in the long run there is no 
compelling them. The Government will justify its 
handling of the crisis in British Guiana on one main 
condition. It must be perfectly clear that the powers of 
constitutional suspension, rightly used im this case, are 
regarded here as a measure of last resort that will be 
used not against a developing democracy but only 
against. a rising dictatorship. 


Policy Plain or Purl? 


"| HE three men who, at various times during the past 
year, have exercised the functions of Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary last week in turn reviewed the world 
situation and the tasks that lie before this country: The 
Prime Minister, as he reminded his audience at Mar- 
gaie, had not spoken in public since his celebrated 
speech in May, and Mr Eden had been involuntarily 
silent for an even longer period. Their words—espe- 
cially those of Sir Winston Churchill—were therefore 
awaited with almost painful expectancy, and not only 
by the party stalwarts to whom they were addressed. 
The world was as anxious as any of the early devotees 
who read Dickens in weekly parts to know what would 
emerge in the second instalment of the serial that the 
Prime Minister began on May 11th, and which was 
then so abruptly broken off. The anxiety might have 
been expressed, as that of Dickens’s readers was, in 
a simple question: was Little Nell dead ? 
Sir Winston assured his hearers that she was not. 
He was careful—rather more careful than he had been 


in May—to emphasise the “humble, modest ” 
character of his project for a meeting of heads of 
governments, and he was quite remarkably brief in 
his reference to “the master-thought of Locarno ” ; the 
fact that discussion of possible means of reassuring 
Russia is now at last widespread did not, apparently, 
encourage him*to develop this theme, except in regard 
to the necessity of American participation. But he gave 
no indication that his brain-child was any less alive than 
she had been in May—although a close observer might 
have deduced that she had grown up a little. 

This confirmation, seen against the background of 
three comprehensive reviews of world affairs by the 
leaders of Her Majesty’s Government, makes it impera- 
tive now to examine somewhat closely-the general 
nature of that government’s foreign policy. One ques- 
tion in particular must be answered. Is Britain’s 
present foreign policy definably divergent from that 
of its chief allies ? 


Sir Winston Churchill, in his speech last Saturday, 
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spoke much of independence. He did so primarily in 
the context of a plea for economic self-respect. But 
he must have been fully aware that in many parts of 
the world an impression had grown up that, since May 
11th, Britain has been striking out on its own in matters 
that concern the balance of power as well as the balance 
of payments. This impression is not confined to those 
circles in Europe for whom wishful thinking is a neces- 
sary foundation for neutralism. Last week it was 
expressed, in a surprisingly extreme form, by Mr 
Walter Lippmann, who declared his belief that, in May 
the grand alliance was disintegrating, because it offered 
no positive prospect of peace. Churchill has rallied the 
alliance to the hope and effort of an active diplomacy 
meant to prevent a great war. 
The successive statements by leaders of the Labour 
party to the effect that the Prime Minister’s “ great 
peace initiative” of May 11th has been halted only by 
American intransigence, abetted by Tory saboteurs, 
reveal the same basic assumption under a different but 
equally exaggerated guise. 

How much reason, if any, is there for this assump- 
tion ? Let it be granted at once that Sir Winston’s 
speech in May made a deep impression on a great many 
people. Indeed, one is entitled to conclude from what 
Sir Winston and Mr Eden said last week that it had 
much more effect than it either sought or deserved. 
The impression widely retained was that the Prime 
Minister, deeming the policies formerly pursued by the 
Atlantic allies to be inadequate, rigid and unfruitful, 
deeming also, perhaps, that the United States was no 
longer giving the allies the leadership they needed, had 
abandoned them and launched out boldly on a new 
approach to the most important of international 
problems. 

How can this impression be reconciled with the con- 
tent of the speech that the Prime Minister himself 
delivered last Saturday ? He repeated, trenchantly, the 
essential outlines of the policies which Britain and its 
allies have shaped during the past five years. The 
cause of freedom must be sustained by strength ; 
German military aid is essential to the defence of 
Western Europe ; the European Defence Community 
is the best means of building up that defence ; Britain 
and America will keep their forces in Europe to hold 
the balance of equality that France demands. Sir 
Winston covered all this ground, and took particular 
pleasure in assailing former Labour ministers who had 
committed Britain to German participation in EDC and 
who now argued against it. If it was somewhat notice- 
able that the need for loyalty to the North Atlantic 
alliance was a prominent theme in Mr Eden’s speech 
but not an explicit one in the Prime Minister’s, it would 
be going altogether too far to base a serious conjecture 
on this discrepancy. None of Sir Winston’s words 
suggested that he even contemplated jettisoning any of 
those policies common to the Atlantic allies that would 
inevitably be Malenkov’s first targets at a meeting of 
heads of governments. 

The truth is that there is no separatist British policy 
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as regards the largest affairs of the Atlantic alliance. 
There is none, there should be none, and indeed there 
can be none. If there were such a policy, the alliance 
would be at an end. Within the alliance, however, 
there is scope for divergence on tactics and methods of 
interpreting the common policy to other nations. There 
is scope, in fact, for embroidery, or for purl as well 
as plain stitches. But these exercises in adornment 
have to be kept within bounds, lest they completely 
obscure the plain surface beneath them, which holds 
all together. Last week’s speeches suggest that all 
three speakers were to some extent concerned to trim 
the design of May 11th down to more seemly pro- 
portions. Unfortunately, however, this operation is 
likely to reveal only too clearly the extent of the damage 
already done to the fabric underneath. 


* 


The passage in the Prime Minister’s speech that has 
produced immediate and sharp reactions in Europe, and 
was clearly intended to do so, was his warning that 

if EDC should not be adopted by the French, we shall 

have no choice in prudence but to fall in with some 

new afrangement which will join the strength of 

Germany to the western allies through some rearrange- 

ment of the forces of Nato. 


By an unhappy mischance, a translator’s error in the 
report of the speech that reached most French news- 
papers made Sir Winston appear to say that Britain 
would have no alternative “in the face of such impru- 
dence.” Some of the most resentful French comments 
therefore derive their tartness partly from this substi- 
tution of m for n. (Mercifully, the agencies did not 
lose the r.) On the other hand, it may be doubted 
whether even the most honeyed wheedling on this 
matter would fall pleasantly on French ears in present 
circumstances. Admittedly, the idea of aligning Ger- 
many with Nato as an alternative to EDC has often 
been publicly vented, and by distinguished Frenchmen 
as well as others ; there is, indeed, a considerable seg- 
ment of French opinion, not confined to any one party, 
which has long thought it preferable to the loss of 
French sovereignty that EDC involves. Sir Winston 
Churchill, in contrast, made it unmistakably clear that 
a Nato solution would be a very poor second best. 
But he was lending an unrivalled authority to a hypo- 
thesis which has been steadfastly shunned by govern- 
mental spokesmen throughout the long period of uncer- 
tainty since the signing of the still unimplemented EDC 
treaty, and his words created almost as much unease 
in Bonn as in Paris. 

Two questions arise. First, has the Prime Minister 
given enough detailed consideration to the problem of 
a “rearrangement of the forces of Nato” which he 
postulates ? It is.a known fact that France, or any 
other of the Atlantic allies, could veto the admission 
of Germany as an equal partner in Nato. It is hardly 
conceivable .aat Dr Adenauer would agree to associate 
Germany with Nato on any terms other than full 
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equality. Sir Winston Churchill has given no indica- 
tion of the existence of a formula that would resolve 
this difficulty. It must be concluded that he has again, 
as in the case of his allusions to Locarno, attached a 
specific label to a general thought without looking 
closely enough at the intricacies involved. 

Secondly, was he wise to put his unique weight so 
abruptly into the scales at a moment when almost all 
Frenchmen, whether inclined in favour of EDC or 
against it, are painfully conscious that a decision is now 
a matter of urgency ? His action contrasts somewhat 
strikingly with the phrases he used, earlier in the same 
speech, about the need for a period of calm free from 
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any vigorous pursuit of clear-cut solutions. But he was, 
after all, doing no more than state the truth. France's 
allies cannot wait indefinitely for Paris to make up its 
mind about EDC. Indeed, one of the Prime Minister’: 
severest critics in the French press this week conclude: 
his judgment on the Margate speech by saying that i: 
should be taken not as blackmail but as a forecast 
It is undoubtedly essential that when the Nationa! 
Assembly in Paris at last nerves itself to bite the EDC 
apple, it should do so, unlike Eve, in full knowledg: 
of both the consequences and the alternatives. Si: 
Winston Churchill, for one, cannot thereafter be 
accused of having played the soft-tongued serpent. 


The Courts of St James’s 


HE publication this week of the report of the 

inquiry into the dispute about electricians’ wages 
emphasises the part now played by the Ministry of 
Labour in preserving industrial peace. While its im- 
portance has been greatly increased during the twentieth 
century this does not mean that the state is becoming 
more inclined to interfere with industry’s own arrange- 
ments for settling wages and working conditions. The 
principles of modern legislation and practice are that 
industry must manage its own affairs, and that the role 
of the state is simply to supplement the machinery of 
negotiation and arbitration that industry has set up. 
The present powers of the Minister of Labour are 
essentially the same as were given to the Board of Trade 
under the Conciliation Act of 1896. They permit three 
kinds of action: conciliation, arbitration, and inquiry 
OT investigation. 

It is in helping industry to find its own solutions 
that the work of the Ministry has had most effect. Con- 
ciliation officers take no action until all other chances of 
a settlement are exhausted. During this century there 
has been a steady growth of joint negotiating machinery. 
It has been a piecemeal development, and the arrange- 
ments in different industries vary widely. But the 
agreement between a union and an employers’ associa- 
tion commonly specifies the procedure that should be 
followed in case of a dispute. The coal industry and the 
railways have their own standing arbitration tribunals, 
and in many industries there is an agreement to go to 
arbitration if negotiations break down. There are, 
hovever, some notable exceptions. In the engineering 
and shipbuilding industries the agreement makes no 
provision for arbitration at any stage; the court of 
inquiry now urges the electrical contracting industry to 
remedy the same deficiency. 

In those industries that have their own machinery 
of arbitration the assistance of the Ministry of Labour 
is little required, except sometimes in nominating 


independent chairmen. In the rest of industry its part ' 


begins when the ordinary negotiating machinery has 





failed to find a solution. Some 40 conciliation officers 
are continually dealing with minor local disputes. If 
the dispute is nation-wide the two sides are invited to 
come to the Ministry, where they have separate 
meetings with conciliation officers. Last month, for 
example, these officers were shuttling from Mr 
Stevens of the Electrical Trades Union in one room to 
Mr Penwill, representing the employers, in another. 
When that process had completely failed to discover the 
basis for a settlement the next step was either arbitration 
in some form, or else an inquiry or investigation. 

Arbitration is called voluntary when both parties 
consent to it; such cases are more -often than not 
referred by the Minister to the Industrial Court. This 
court was set up, following the recommendations of the 
Whitley Committee, as long ago as 1919. It is now used 
mainly by the nationalised industries, public utilities, 
other Government undertakings and some smaller 
industries. This is not, however, the only form of 
voluntary arbitration. If the parties prefer it, the 
Minister of Labour can appoint a special board of 
arbitration (such as the one that has this week awarded 
the dockers an extra 1s. 6d. a day on their time rates); 
or, again if they prefer it, he can appoint a single 
arbitrator. The reason for this preference is usually a 
desire to have a say in the choice of arbitrators. 

If one side refuses to accept arbitration- the dispute 
cannot be referred to the Industrial Court. But it can 
still come under “ compulsory arbitration,” which may 
be brought into action at the request of only one of the 
disputants—the compulsion thus being not by the state 
on the parties, but by one of the parties on the other. 
Compulsory arbitration was introduced at the beginning 
of the last war. It was first provided by the National 
Arbitration Tribunal, set up under the famous Order 
1305 that made strikes illegal. When that Order was 
repealed in 1951 the tribunal for compulsory arbitra- 
tion (at the wish of one party) was continued, with 
slight modifications, under the new name of the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal. 
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This tribunal still has no foundation in permanent 
industrial legislation, but it is beginning to look as if it 
is here to stay. Any move to get rid of it is likely to 
come from the employers. The trade unions have no 
objection now that their right to strike has been 
restored. Indeed, nine-tenths of the disputes that come 
before the tribunal are reported by the unions. It 
enables them to drag unwilling employers to arbitration 
and to sue them if they disregard the tribunal’s awards. 
But while an award can fairly easily be enforced against 
individual employers, it is not practicable to enforce it 
against the workers if they unite in ignoring it. The 
system works only if the unions are amenable. For this 
reason the Minister can refuse arbitration even though 
one party wants it, if a strike or lockout is in progress. 
If tempers were high the tribunal’s theoretically 
enforceable decisions would not in fact be observed, and 
its prestige could only be lowered. In the electricians’ 
dispute a strike was in full swing and the employers did 
not‘even call for arbitration. 

In that particular case the Minister adopted his third 
form of procedure, provided as a last resort to enable 
him to act without the consent of either party: a court 
of inquiry. The purpose of this is to set out the facts 
of a dispute, and to apportion praise and blame, so that 
the side that remains obstinate may be weakened by 
loss of public sympathy. This method often leads to a 
settlement, mainly, perhaps, because it allows time for 
tempers to cool. The report of the court of inquiry 
into the electricians’ dispute did not make any sugges- 
tions for a settlement. It handed the problem firmly 
back to the industry’s own negotiating machinery, which 
it says was not fully used, with the recommendation 
that it go to voluntary arbitration if necessary. Most 
courts of inquiry, however, do make proposals for a 
settlement. 


* 


The primary aim of state intervention in industrial 
disputes is to avoid the economic damage and public 
inconvenience of a strike, and only proposals that have 
a chance of acceptance are worth putting forward at all. 
Courts of inquiry and arbitration tribunals are equally 
bound to be guided by the practical politics of the 
industrial situation they are dealing with. The arbi- 
trators or investigators will compare the disputed wages 
with the trend of the cost of living and will usually 
seek to maintain the workers’ real standards ; they will 
try to bring those wages into line with the pay in com- 
parable occupations ; they will judge what the industry 
can afford; they will consider whether it is in the 
national interest generally that wages should rise. But 
they must also consider the facts of power. Arbitrators 
will rarely propose anything that goes flatly against the 
side that is in a strong position. 

In theory, a settlement that simply reflected the 
bargaining strength of the two sides would give the same 
result that would have been obtained by resorting to an 
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actual trial of strength by strike or lockout. Before the 
war the success of the arbitrators probably depended on 
their ability to anticipate the outcome of such conflicts. 
The impression that the workers did no worse by going 
to arbitration than by going on strike, and this at no cost 
to themselves, steadily built up the union’s confidence 
in this method. 

Since the war settlements by arbitration or concilia- 
tion clearly have not reflected the relative strength of 
the parties. With full employment the workers could 
have forced, temporarily at least, larger wage advances 
than they have received. Aware that in the long run 
they could only suffer by prolonged inflation, they 
accepted wage restraint—by which they meant, broadly 
speaking, that they would be content to keep money 
wages roughly in line with increasing prices, not to try 
to push them ahead. In this situation the wage increases 
secured by arbitration have not been, on the whole, 
less than those obtained by ordinary collective bargain- 
ing. If any such discrepancy had occurred the unions 
would soon have refused to go to arbitration. But there 
is little doubt that the arbitrators have generally had a 
livelier awareness of the national interest in wage 
restraint than could have been shown by the leaders of 
individual unions. The habit of accepting arbitration 
awards thus had an important influence throughout 
industry, helping to induce workers to accept smaller 
wage increases than they claimed and than their bargain- 
ing power could have extracted from the employers. 

In time, the cost might have been to weaken the 
habit of arbitration. But in fact arbitration is playing, 
so far, a steadily increasing part in the settlement of 
disputes. The Industrial Court hears about 60 cases a 
year, about twice as many as before the war. To this 
total must be added some 200 cases a year (many of 
them petty matters) that come before the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal ; and some 40 a year are resolved 
by single arbitrators or boards. On the face of it, the 
greater willingness to go to arbitration is excellent ; it 
is certainly partly responsible for the steady decline 
over the past thirty years in the number of working 
days lost through strikes. The danger is that it is 
succeeding so well in curing one evil at the cost of 
creating another. More and more, wages are being 
settled by arbitrators on principles that are neither clear 
nor fixed but yet are not easily modifiable. They 
include some reference to the interests of the nation as 
a whole but the reference is by no means sure and it 
certainly does not rest on any coherent concept of 
general economic policy. The tendency must be for 
arbitration to slow down economic change by keeping 
wages in a contracting industry relatively higher than 
uninhibited bargaining—and strikes—would achieve, 
and wages in an expanding industry relatively lower. 
But dangerous as such rigidity is for the British 
economy, any attempt to overcome it must start from a 
recognition that the unions’ acceptance of arbitration 
has done nothing to shake their opposition to a 
deliberate national policy for “ planning ” wages. 
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Notes of the Week 





Government Renewed 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S speech at Margate last Saturday 
has considerably clarified the political situation facing 
Parliament when it reassembles on Tuesday. In renouncing 
an election for next year (as well as this) Sir Winston added 
the qualification “to my immediate knowledge.” This 
gives him considerable freedom of manceuvre and avoids 
any commitment for his successor, should Sir Winston 
decide to retire in the meantime. But the point is likely to 
prove academic. By repeating the broad hint already given 
by Mr Macmillan, Sir Winston left little doubt that the 
Government is at last ready to tackle the chaos of rents. 
If that is the case, no words from Sir Winston are needed 
to make an early election unlikely. It is hard to see any 
Prime Minister risking an election until the odium of the 
decision to allow rents to rise has been tempered by 
practical evidence of its benefit to the community as a whole. 
But if the prospect of an election has been moved some 
way off, that of a change at 10, Downing Street has been 
moved only a little. At Margate Sir Winston furnished 
ample evidence that his intellectual powers are undimmed, 
but at the end he seemed to imply thoughts of a not too 
distant retirement. Severe strains lie ahead, and now that 
Sir Winston has publicly said that he is remaining in 
office only in the hope of achieving some success in inter- 
national affairs, it is all the more surprising that Mr Eden 
is not to act as full-time deputy Prime Minister, able to 
relieve his chief of much parliamentary work. Confidence 
about Mr Eden’s own state of health is therefore restrained. 
It seems certain that the new session will give the 
Government a harder, not an easier, time. For the past 
year Labour has been in no state to offer sustained and 
coherent opposition, but the truce reached this year carries 
with it a unity none the less genuine because it may well 
be temporary. The electoral interests of the two parties 
have thus shifted. If they do launch next month on an 
active programme, the Conservatives will need time ; 
Labour knows that each month without an election will 
increase the strain on its hard-won unity. Its parliamentary 
strategy may therefore turn to the main aim of driving the 
Government to the polls. 


Parliamentary Business 


F* the first two weeks after its re-assembly, Parliament 
will be disposing of the remnants of the 1952-53 
session. Two small Bills remain to be dealt with in the 
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House of Commons, but general debates will occupy most 
of its time. It is now becoming a tradition to leave the 
annual debates on the nationalised industries for these 
autumn epilogues, and two will take place in the coming 
fortnight. British Guiana will occupy next Thursday, a 
debate has been promised on Wales, and probably one will 
be sought on foreign affairs. The Opposition has yet to 
work off its indignation over the terms, and above all the 
timing, of the sixteen-nation declaration on Korea which 
appeared within a few days of the summer adjournment. 
On Guiana the Labour leaders are at present confining 
themselves to demands for fuller information, some at 
least being inclined to caution by the possibility of Moscow 
inspiration behind the colony’s troubles. 

When the 1952-53 session finally,ends, one measure will 
remain suspended in mid-air, without even a second 
reading—the Judges’ Remuneration Bill. It is due to 
appear in amended form next session and will further 
enliven a legislative programme that now promises to be 
fairly substantial. The new session will be opened by the 
Queen on November 3, and several measures likely to be 
mentioned in the speech from the throne can already be 
foreseen. At various times during the summer the Govern- 
ment committed itself to a Regency Bill, to a measure 
dealing with the finances of Town and Country Planning, 
and to some sort of road traffic Bill. Then at the Con- 
servative conference ministers strongly hinted at a rents 
Bill and, by promising a measure of competitive television, 
almost certainly foreshadowed legislation in this contentious 
field also. 

Legislation may still, however, provide the lesser part 
of the Government’s political difficulties. It seems to be 
thoroughly alarmed about the farmers; the winter coal 
problem is no less urgent and substantial sections of the 
Opposition are preparing to launch a formidable case on 
capital punishment in general and the Evans affair in par- 
ticular. Careful attention will also have to be given to the 
resale of the assets of the nationalised steel and road trans- 
port industries, operations that will certainly be closely 
scrutinised from Transport House. 


The Snail Sets Out in Korea 


C HINA’S acceptance of the American offer that represen- 
tatives should meet to discuss arrangements for a 
Korean peace conference gives every impression of being 
carefully and cleverly staged. The representatives are now 
to meet on October 26th, just two days before the expiry 
of the three-month period in which it was established under 
the armistice that a political conference should assemble. 
And the place is to be not Honolulu or San Francisco or 
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Geneva—or even Timbuctu—but the well-trampled soil of 
Panmunjom. Having delayed and then rejected the United 
Nations invitation to an. actual conference, the Communists 
have ensured that the snail’s pace is just not too slow to 
miss getting in sight of the first milestone in time. 

This is not a Korean peace conference. But it is a move 
towards one, and it is in Korea. Will it be enough to take 
the wind out of the sails of Mr’ Syngman Rhee, who 
threatens to resume the war if nothing is done by October 
28th ? The chances are that it will ; if so, even the free 
world may for once heave a sigh of relief at the tortuous 
inscrutability of Communist tactics. The period immedi- 
ately after October 28th is still likely to be one of renewed 
tension and danger. Once this critical moment is past, 
however, Mr Rhee’s chances of successfully re-igniting 
the peninsula look like growimg less. The cease-fire, 
designed to be only a temporary stage, may then endure 
indefinitely, like those in Kashmir and Palestine. Under 
cover of the armistice, the Panmunjom discussions about 
the time, place and composition of a real conference seem 
capable of infinite variety. 

Meanwhile, there are the prisoners. On Thursday, the 
“explanations ” were due to begin to the first thousand of 
the 22,000 Chinese and North Korean prisoners who do 
not want to return home ; no date has yet been set for 
“ explanations ” to the 359 pro-Communist United Nations 
prisoners. Whatever- justification there may have been for 
the mutual criticisms which recently flew back and forth 
between Seoul, Delhi and Washington about India’s 
handling of the prisoner of war compounds, the actual 
arrangements for staging these “explanations,” under the 
supervision of the five-nation neutral commission, appear 
to be sensible and fair. And if, by the turn of the year, the 
fate of the prisoners has in fact been decided without 
serious bloodshed, the world will owe India a heavy debt of 
gratitude, 


France Between Four and Five 


EFORE leaving for this weekend’s three-power talks in 
London, the French Foreign Secretary, M. Bidault, 

had apparently. won the day in the French cabinet. M. Paul 
Reynaud, who as vice-premier particularly concerned with 
Indo-China has a great say in the shaping of French foreign 
policy, had looked favourably upon the idea of a five-power 
conference mooted in the recent Soviet Note. M. Bidault, 
however, argued that a four-power meeting should come 
first, and his view prevailed because of the known American 
hostility to the inclusion of China. His final argument 
really was that even if all the five were invited “it would 
still be a four-power conference, but without the United 
States.” To this there can be no valid answer, but a 
temporary defeat does not mean that M. Reynaud will now 
leave M. Bidault in undisputed control of French policy. 
Indeed, whatever its tactical drawbacks, M. Reynaud has 
quite a strong case. He has repeated several times that a 
conference primarily concerned with Germany could lead 
nowhere, since the Russians would be unwilling to budge 
an inch without western concessions, and the West has no 
intention of making any over Germany. By inviting China 
and extending the scope of the conference, M. Reynaud 
hopes to tag Indo-China on to the agenda. This, in fact, 
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is the crux of the matter. French politicians are fast 
becoming conscious of the fact that the problem of German 
rearmament cannot be sidestepped through legal niceties. 
The conviction is gaining ground in many quarters that 
France cannot stand up to its dynamic neighbour without 
an almost revolutionary change in the economic life of the 
country, and that this is impossible as long as scarce 
resources are being thrown down the Indo-Chinese drain. 

The second part of this argument is more debatable. As 
an article on page 183 shows, the United States is now 
shouldering a larger share of the Indo-China burden. M. 
Faure, the finance minister, did not conceal the fact that he 
would like this share to grow still larger and France to get 
rid of its commitments in the Far East. Above all, it needs 
two to make a bargain, and there are still no signs that Ho 
Chi-minh is warming to the idea of immediate negotiations. 
It is this that makes so many Frenchmen pin their hopes 
on a solution within a broader framework. The hopes may 
be illusory, but in many cases they are coupled with the 
firm intention of restoring France to its proper place in 
Europe. M. Reynaud, for one, cannot be accused of seeking 
the easy road out, since he has repeatedly uttered stern 
expositions of French national weakness. 


The Farm Lobby 


F the Government is not frightened by the National 

Farmers’ Union it will not be for lack of trying—eithe 
by the NFU itself or by its political friends in the Con- 
servative Party. When the agricultural interest is involyed 
a considerable section of the party loses its usual inhibitions. 
Politicians who in other matters are most concerned to 
preserve party unity in the eyes of the world, whatever 
their private differences with the leadership, are quite 
willing to show a palely Bevanite bitterness in defence, as 
they believe, of the rural vote. The upshot of the debate 
on agriculture at the party conference last week is that 
whatever the Government now does it will be in political 
difficulties. If it introduces any real freedom into agri- 
cultural marketing many of its supporters can at best 
swallow their words and silently toe the line, with much 
Opposition merry-making. On the other hand, if the 
Government shirks a radical change in agricultural policy 
the Opposition can make even more play, in urban con- 
stituencies, with the Government’s surrender of consumers’ 
interests (which its own statements have identified with 
free markets) to those of the farmers. 

Either choice is unpleasant and whatever emerges from 
all the present feverish discussions it is at least certain that 
the National Farmers’ Union will not have earned the love 
of any responsible Conservative. It is not clear that this 
week’s meeting, when a delegation of ministers headed by 
Mr Butler talked to the farmers’ leaders, was much more 
than an attempt to pour oil and soothe feelings. Sir 
Thomas Dugdale’s speech at Margate had clarified nothing. 
He defined the policy of freedom as cautiously as he could— 
“to put producers more closely in touch with consumers 
through the influence of the markets ”—and did not explain 
how it could be reconciled with his assurance that the 
Government was not in principle opposed to marketing 
boards. 
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At the level of political manceuvring that the dispute 
has now reached, the most interesting question is whether 
the Government’s fears have any real basis at all. It 
is faced with a powerful pressure group, but are -there 
many votes behind the pressure ? The Margate delegate 
who said that unless the Government regained the farmers’ 
confidence it would lose 30 to 40 seats at the next general 
election was surely making a wild exaggeration. Free 
markets, with deficiency payments, will make the farmers 
grumble, but would they really be converted to socialism ? 
And in how many constituencies are their votes, and those 
of the farm workers who are not already Labour sup- 
porters, decisive ? It would be a pity if the Government 
made a cowardly retreat, and it would look only the more 
foolish if what frightened it was in fact a myth. 


New Policy for Housing 


. ost Conservatives have always regarded the housing 
M drive in terms of a military operation and, by this 
simplified criterion, Mr Macmillan has made a success of 
it. The party conference naturally registered its delight 
that the promised output of 300,000 houses a year is near- 
ing realisation, to the undeniable discomfiture of Labour 
critics. But the conference also showed some recognition 
that the mere production of heavily subsidised new houses 
does not of itself constitute a housing policy. Ministers 
are plainly now looking for a broader and sounder policy, 
and on this they need not fear excessive criticisms from 
their own supporters. 

That was made plain by the response to the Prime 
Minister’s speech. He clearly indicated that the Govern- 
ment was now ready to amend the Rent Restriction Acts 
and would not be deterred by the political prejudices that 
are certain to be excited. It remains to be seen whether 
the amendment will be large and swift enough to restore 
to the private landlord the economic.function of which 
he has been so pointlessly deprived. But at least a first 
step towards a realistic housing policy can now be 
expected, and it will deserve a warm welcome. 

Beyond this first step, Conservative housing policy 
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seems to remain somewhat confused. Mr Macmillan 
clearly expects that the scope of private building, now 
largely freed from control, will progressively widen. It 
is a necessary and proper corollary that the scope of public 
housing should progressively contract to the point where 
its benefits are concentrated on the poorest and worst- 
housed sections of the community. Ministers paved the 
way for this development by emphasising the interest of 
Conservatives in the renewal of slum clearance schemes. 
But there are many awkward issues to be faced before a 
sounder equilibrium is reached, and the task of the Govern- 
ment is made no easier by the demands of some of its 
supporters for new types of subsidy for house purchasers. 
If Mr Macmillan means, as he said, “to disentangle the 
country from the bog of subsidies,” he must firmly set his 
face against anything of the kind. 


Bulldog and Mongrels 


R. DEAKIN’S successes at Margate opened up a path 

by which he might follow Ernest Bevin from his 
union to a commanding position in Parliament, and he also 
helped to bring moments of unity to the Labour party. But 
he created havoc in the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions. His description of the engineering 
unions’ plan to nationalise large sections of their own 
industry as “a mumbo-jumbo of. meaningless words,” and 
as “ the worst abortion ever conceived in the mind of man,” 
has given great offence ; and the executive council of the 
confederation is calling on the executive council of Mr 
Deakin’s union for an explanation of his attitude, They 
have also written to the TUC. 

As a union that was a party to the “ Plan for Engineer- 
ing” the Transport and General Workers’ Union will find 
it hard to “explain” the yigorous denunciations of their 
general secretary. It is true that the official attitude of 
the TGWU, ever since the plan was published two 
years ago, has been to maintain “ reservations ” about it, 
emphasising that it must be fitted in with the general 
programme of the industrial and political sections of the 
Labour movement. But this is a far cry from the bulldog 
ferocity of Mr Deakin, who has since added insult to injury 
by describing his critics on the executive of the confedera- 
tion as “a lot of mongrels snapping at my heels,” and by 
implying that the plan is a Communist plot to disrupt the 
engineering industry. 

The cleavage between the craft unions and the general 
unions in the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Unions may once again become apparent now that the 
employers have rejected outright the confederation’s claim 
for an all-round increase of 15 per cent. Last year the 
moderation of the general unions was a considerable brake 
on the belligerence of the craft unions, who wanted to ban 
overtime and piecework to enforce the extravagant claim 
for an extra {2 a week. On the other hand, the fighting 
spirit recently shown by the Electrical Trades Union, which 
is affiliated to the confederation, may prove infectious— 
even if it proves to be less bellicose now that the court of 


inquiry has tried to clear up the misunderstandings that 
sharpened that dispute. 
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+ On the mid-day 
. train to Paris 


She is cutting up a salad for the children’s lunch—but in her 

thoughts she is leaving Victoria en route for Paris and the 

autumn collections. As a matter of fact, there is a connect- 
. ion; her tableis surfaced with WarerITE Plastics—the material 
4 used by British Railways in standard compartments, toilets, 
4 dining and sleeping cars. For making brighter living and 
4 lighter work in home, factory, office and school there is no- 
is thing to touch WareriIteE. It is widely fitted to new furniture 

and can be used to resurface old furniture to make brighter 
3 homes everywhere. The growing popularity of WARERITE is 
just one of the many successes of the Bakelite organisation, 
whose pioneering efforts have been mainly responsible for 
making plastics a part of daily life. 
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LOOM MOTORS 


B TH Motors are driving ' 
every kind of machine used 
in the textile industry 
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ELECTRICITY 


PROSPERITY 


BRITAIN IS WORKING HARD and British 
Electricity is building more and more 


power stations to meet Industry’s needs. 


Year after year new records of con- 


struction are being achieved. 


Britain’s electrical generating plant 
today adds up to many millions of horse- 
power more than it did a few years back. 
That plant could easily produce MORE 
electricity. As things are, the plant is giving 
full output only for short periods once or 
twice a day; continuous full operation 
would cheapen the cost of electricity 


production. 


That is why British Electricity welcomes 
an increasing use by the housewife of 
electricity for cooking and water heating, 
as well as an increasing industrial demand 


for electricity. 


The more our factories use electricity, 
the higher Britain’s productivity will be — 


and the higher our productivity, the higher 


will be the prosperity of the country. 
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HAVE YOU 


NOTICED IT TOO? 


How one grows out of office 
furnishings ? How, suddenly they 
simply aren’t your style any more ? 
You detest tubular steel (or walnut 
panelling or neo-classical- 
contemporary-what-have-you) and 
Great Scott ! come to think of it, 
you have detested them a long time, 
At this stage, some men must 
only grin and bear it. But if you 
are a V.I.P. in your firm, 
get on to Mr. Peter Catesby and 
his staff at Catesbys. They 


have a knack of surrounding 


eminent men with 





eminently suitable furnishings 


‘—— adapted to suit them, “ - oe 


Catesbys 
contracts 


Office Furniture « Floor Coverings « Curtains « Decorating - Fittings 
4/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1I, TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7777 
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Communist Trade Unions’ Plans 


7. World Federation of Trade Unions, which held its 
third congress in Vienna last weekend, is preparing 
to make greater efforts than ever to split-the free trade 
unions of the non-Communist world, and to gain control 
of labour in under-developed countries. The WFTU may 
already be said to be the Soviet Communist party’s most 
effective political weapon in the colonies, in Latin America, 
and in those areas, such as Indonesia, that have defied 
Marxist-Leninist theories by ceasing to be colonies without 
becoming Communist states. 

One of the main items on the Vienna agenda was a 
report by an Indonesian trade union leader, and one of 
the decisions taken was to increase the number of repre- 
sentatives from the “ colonial and semi-colonial countries ” 
on the executive and general council. There were three 
representatives from British Guiana, one of whom spoke 
during “Russian Hour” on the Vienna radio about the 
“ meagre rights given by the reactionary constitution that 
was dictated to us by the British.” 

M. Louis Saillant, the WFTU’s  secretary-general, 
emphasised that demands for trade union rights in the 
colonies must be linked with political aims in co-operation 
with the “peace movement.” His report also dealt with 
the campaign to split the non-Communist unions. The 
WETU had done well, he indicated, in securing united 
action with members of unions that were affiliated to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. In 
Italy, the world had recently been shown how a short 
general strike for higher wages and against dismissals 
could be organised together with other unions, and the 
Italian example should be followed. Boasting about his 
release from prison, M. Le Léap declared that this was 
due to the fact that the French bourgeoisie “ dreaded the 
working people.” The government, he claimed, was forced 
to retreat because the CGT, the Communist-dominated 
French labour organisation, supported the great strike 
this year. 

The attendance of representatives from free trade unions 
seems to have been very small, in spite of the preliminary 
work that was done to secure them, and the funds that 
were collected to pay their fares. The British TUC, 
which left the WFTU some years ago on account of 
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its Communist bias, naturally did not send representatives, 
and the presence of only “four British observers” was 
reported. However, the. WFTU is much more effective 
in areas where unions are still only rudimentary. Responsi- 
bility for Communist success in the colonies rests heavily 
with the free trade union organisers, who have done too 
little to canalise the demands for better conditions aad 
greater labour rights that inevitably go with increased 
political power. 


Norway Holds Course 


7. Labour party that has governed Norway for cighteea 
years, except for the break caused by the war, has been 
rewarded by the electorate with another four years of power. 
Thus the Norwegians maintain their reputation for rugged 
individualism, not by accepting their right-wing parties’ 
argument that it is time to shake off the fetters of socialism, 
but by maintaining in office what is now the only Labour 
majority government in Europe. 

The result of Monday’s elections was by no means to 
be taken for granted, in spite of Labour’s long tenure of 
power. An electoral reform favourable to smaller parties 
had been conscientiously enacted by Hr Torp’s government 
last year. Its effect is such that, whereas in 1949 Labour 
won 85 out of 150 seats, it would have been lucky to get 
76 this week with the same proportion of votes. 

In fact, Labour secured 46.6 per cent of the votes on 
Monday, one per cent more than in 1949, and emerged with 
a small but absolute majority, the effectiveness of which is 
increased by the reappearance in the Storting of the Com- 
munists, who got less votes than in the 1949 elections but 
profited more than others from the new electoral law. The 
three Communists are unlikely to support the right-wing 
parties in any attack on Hr Torp’s social or economic 
policies ; the Right can be counted on to swell his majority 
if Norway’s Atlantic policy is questioned. In this last 
respect his hands are much freer than those of the new 
Social Democratic premier of Denmark, Hr Hedtoft, whose 
minority goverament depends uncomfortably on the fickle 
favour of the neutralist Danish Radicals. 


Peking’s New Deal with Ceylon 


N sharp contrast to the previous occasion, the signing of 
I this year’s contracts for the exchange of rubber and rice 
has aroused little enthusiasm in either Colombo or Peking. 
The negotiations, which lasted three weeks, were supposed 
only to touch on prices, and even then the actual prices 
were withheld until they had been considered by the cabinet 
in Colombo. It is probable that the Ceylon delegation 
found the Chinese in a much less accommodating mood 
than hitherto, since their need for rubber was less urgent 
asa result of the truce, and, from all accounts, a rice surplus 
is going to be even harder to find in China than last year. 

The terms of the new contract have been shrewdly drawn 
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with an eye to political repercussions. The Chinese will 
now pay 28d. per pound, compared with 32d. previously, 
for the top grades of rubber. Ceylon will get its rice for 
£47 per metric ton (about £49 per long ton) compared with 
£54 last year. On the surface this looks like a handsome 
bargain, since rubber on the free market now fetches only 
17d. per pound, while rice has been sold on an inter-govern- 
ment basis for £55-£60 per long ton in the past year. But 
there is always the chance that the price of rubber may 
recover—it was as high as 28d. as recently as last December 
—and the Ceylonese were optimistically hoping for a some- 
what higher price. And, as for rice, the present agreement 
happened to coincide with the announcement of a new five- 
year agreement with Burma, which gives Ceylon better 
quality rice at only {1 per long ton more than the Chinese 
price, and assures it of lower prices in the subsequent four 
years. Though Ceylon can reflect on its good fortune in 
selling rubber above the world price and buying rice rela- 
tively cheaply, the Chinese are evidently beginning to 
tighten the screw. It is rather ironic that Ceylon is one of 
the few non-Communist countries that stands to lose if the 
United Nations strategic embargo, which it has refused to 
apply, is relaxed ; for the Chinese—hard businessmen as 
they are—would not pay premium prices if they could buy 
rubber more cheaply on world markets. 

Meanwhile, as a result of the Ceylon government’s 
bargains, there is mounting pressure to have the benefits 
passed on to the consumer. Indeed the controlled price of 
rice has already been reduced, but the call to restore the 
food subsidies, which were cut in Ceylon’s recent budget, 
remains strong. As regards rubber, the producers, whose 
expectations have been disappointed, are now asking the 
government to reduce the levy which it earmarks for 
rehabilitation and replanting. It can only be hoped that the 
new Prime Minister, Sir John Kotalawala, will continue his 
predecessor’s austere but sensible policy. 


The New Socialism 


HE lecture delivered at Bromwich last weekend by Mr 
Hugh Gaitskell provides an important example of the 
attempt to establish a resting place for intellectuals in 
reluctant retreat from nationalisation. Private saving and 
investment will, “there is every reason to fear,” be inade- 
quate in “a society advancing towards true equality of 
opportunity.” So public saving and investment must take 
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its place, not merely in industry which has been nationalised 
in the usual. sense, but by a process of infiltration into 
particular private enterprises. Suitable public institutions 
should, for instance, accept ordinary shares in discharge of 
death duties ; they should “ find the risk capital to finance 
investment” in existing firms; and they should carry 
through such particular investment projects as appear to be 
in the interests of the economy as a whole but are being 
neglected by private enterprise. 

Such proposals have the obvious advantage of harmon- 
ising the decencies of Socialist conformity with a respect 
for the virtues of competitive enterprise, of flexibility and 
decentralisation. And indeed there may well be a role 
for such a form of public ownership, just as there is for 
nationalisation proper. The harmony, however, is decep- 
tive. Let public ownership of equity capital largely super- 
sede private ownership ; let the state, in the person of an 
appropriate official, use the power of its holdings to deter- 
mine the policy of private firms, to vote their directors into 
and out of office, to blow them up or kill them off according 
to the requirements of the current “ plan” ; let the flow 
of fresh capital into industry be channelled, not by the 
judgment of the market, but by the tug-of-war of political 
interests and departmental wire-pullers. Would enterprise 
and efficiency then fare better than under straightforward 
nationalisation ? They might fare worse; for while a 
tough head of a public corporation may achieve real inde- 
pendence, Government nominees in private boardrooms 
would have none. 

Private saving and investment may, indeed, be rather 
lethargic. A certain lethargy might be expected from 
Gordon Pirie himself were he heavily doped and equipped 
with a ball and chain. It does not follow, however, that 
he should therefore be retired from marathon running in 
favour of a bureaucrat ; it might be better to try a little 
less dope and fewer shackles. 


France’s Backward Farms 


HE French government, brought to judgment last week 
before the Assembly on charges of misusing its special 
powers during the recess, has survived the first Communist 
and Socialist assaults. But, having weathered this storm, 
M. Laniel must be anxiously counting the ranks of his own 
supporters. Not only have many Radicals and Christian 
Democrats (MRP), both of whose parties are represented 
in the cabinet, openly criticised the government’s economic 
policy, but in view of peasant discontent even conservative 
deputies representing farming districts have become restive. 
Public servants had already struck in August to redress their 
grievances; now farmers are resorting to “ direct action” 
to protest against falling agricultural prices. 

It is true that the “ barricades ” raised this week by small- 
holders on many French roads smacked more of a Raimu 
film than of a revolutionary outburst ; at some of them, 
frustrated motorists were offered surplus wine as a consola- 
tion. But the purpose of the whole action was to show that 
peasant patience is drawing to an end, not to paralyse the 
life of the country. It was a timely reminder for the govern- 
ment that agriculture is even more in need of a drastic 
overhaul than industry. Relatively primitive forms of farm- 
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ing have been kept alive behind a tariff wall; the failure to 
extend scientific methods, the lack of modern equipment 
and fertilisers, and the artificial maintenance of small ineffi- 
cient farms, divided into still smaller strips, have resulted in 
low yields and high prices. Thus, despite the low income 
of a large part of the French peasantry, prices of French 
agricultural products are not competitive in European 
markets, nor are they low enough to step up home consump- 
tion. Even when a bumper crop, like this year’s, brings 
farm prices down, the benefits for the urban population are 
lost on the way in the channel of distribution. This last 
is a leading item on the list of farmers’ complaints in the 
present campaign, and the argument carries weight with the 
rest of the population. 

But the cutting down of middlemen’s profits is not 
enough. Official experts are well aware that what is neces- 
sary above all is to modernise antiquated techniques, and 
they have prepared a four-year plan for that purpose. It 
looks for a 20 per cent rise in agricultural production by 
1957. Half of this increment would go to the home market, 
and the other half—at first receiving government support— 
is destined for export. This should enable France at last 
to turn its agricultural deficit in foreign trade into a surplus 
and to lay the foundations of further development. The 
plan, however, involves a bold policy of investment. The 
government, before embarking on the perilous debate on 
European defence, has switched its attention to the country- 
side. To parry the dangers of an immediate outburst it 
has decided to purchase some meat and other foodstuffs. 
But will it rest on its laurels as soon as the immediate danger 
has died down, or press on with the urgent task of 
reconstruction ? 


Comrades in the Countryside 


HE new Soviet policy of incentives and concessions for 
farmers places a heavier burden of responsibility on 

the Communist party cadres in the countryside. It will be 
their task to see that the new appeal to the peasant property 
instinct does not-lead to any encroachment on the collective 
farm system. The party machine is better equipped for 
controlling the peasantry than it was before the war. There 
are now about one million Communist cardholders in the 
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countryside, and the number of rural party centres has risen 
from 12,000 before the war to 76,000. At the same time the 
number of collective farms has been reduced through amal- 
gamation from 243,000 to about 93,000, so that the party’s 
hold on the countryside has been greatly strengthened. Even 


so, there are still many farms without party cells, and not 
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all new recruits can be relied upon. Above all, the Soviet 
Communist party has always been a predominantly indus- 
trial organisation, and even now, while there is one card- 
holder for every eight urban workers and employees, only 
one out of eighty adults in the countryside belongs to the 
party. 

To strengthen his rural front, the first secretary of the 
party, Nikita Khrushchev, has ordered the transfer of 50,000 
activists from the towns into the countryside. Thus, once 
again, as after the civil war and during collectivisation, 
urban reinforcements are being called for. Khrushchev 
hopes that his task will be made easier next year, when 
100,000 agricultural specialists, who up to now had worked 
in governmental offices or were still at college, will be sent 
to work on the land. But the enthusiasm with which Soviet 
propaganda describes the departure for rural work of 
a few urban “volunteers” shows that it is not easy 
to induce town-dwellers to migrate. Nevertheless, the 
quota will have to be filled, since the government depends 
largely on the party cadres and on these town-trained 
specialists to keep in check the peasant aspirations to 
greater freedom that have been encouraged by the new 
policy of concessions. 


Older Man power 


T has long been clear that the customary ages of retire- 
ment are too low for the needs of the times. The National 
Advisory Council for the employment of older men and 
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women, whose first report was published this week, would 
abolish them altogether ; it insists that capacity, not age, 
should be the only criterion when taking on new workers 
or retiring old ones. ae 

The problem that has prompted these recommendations 1s 
illustrated in the chart. Old age pensions will become a 
crippling burden unless more old people stay at work. And 
if this change is needed for the sake of those who would 
otherwise support the old, it is also needed for the older 
workers themselves. As the general health and expectation 
of life steadily improve, fixed retiring ages condemn many 
able and active people to an idleness and boredom that may 
be more ageing than any amount of work. From the nation’s 
point of view such premature retirements are a waste of 
skill, and—particularly in the case of those with professional 
and managerial experience—a waste of public and private 
investment in their education and training. 

The report recommends ways in which the obstacles to 
employing older workers can be overcome. Pensions 
schemes, which now make it expensive to employ older 
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workers, could be adjusted so that the ultimate pension of 
the elderly recruit is related to the actuarial value of his 
contributions. A greater difficulty is that older workers 
block the promotion of those in middle life. But frustra- 
tion is largely a matter of being denied something one has 
learnt to expect. It could easily become taken for granted 
that the peak of a man’s career occurred two or three years 
jater than it does now. On the other hand, the committee 
perhaps shows a theoretical ruthlessness that would be hard 
io put into practice. It would be unpleasant to sack the man 
who was past his prime while retaining his more vigorous 
colleague. It would be still more difficult, if he has held a 
position of authority, to ask him to step down into an 
inferior one, as the committee suggests should be done. 
The great advantage of the fixed retiring age is that 
it makes such invidious decisions unnecessary. But at 
least the age can be raised and the exceptions to its 
ruling be frequent. 


Crichel Down 


ate cannot be feeling altogether happy about 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s action over the former 


bombing range at Crichel Down, in Dorset, between 
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Salisbury and Blandford. Some 726 acres of land are 
involved, all compulsorily ‘acquired from private ownership 
for wartime needs. Now it appears that the land has 
been transferred to the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
and let, entirely by private treaty, and that the original 
owners have been given no chance to buy back their 
former holdings. 

In reply to a demand for a public inquiry, the Ministry 
has this week blandly stated that “no new fact or consider- 
ation” justifying such a course has been disclosed, as 
though the whole circunistances of the transaction are not 
of themselves matters that should be ventilated in public. 
The sole ground for the Ministry’s decision, it would seem, 
was the advice tendered by its own officials, and there is 
some evidence that its soundness may be questioned. But 
what is at stake is something more fundamental. The 
powers that were given to officials during the war to take 
property away from individuals were temporary, based only 
on the needs of that day. They were never intended to 
give officials the right, years later, to decide among them- 
selves what permanent use should be made of the property, 
and by whom. That is an abuse of power. 

It is surprising that a Conservative minister should, by 
implication, defend both the illusion that Whitehall always 
knows best and the arrogance that holds that Whitehall 
need not justify its actions to the public. It is perhaps less 
surprising that, having done so, he should refuse any public 
inquiry bearing on these most dubious beliefs. 





HM Bank Collector 


Possibly the time may come when every village or 
parish may have its banker—as it has its draper or its 
grocer—or a person whose business it will be to settle and 
liquidate all the payments which individuals have to make 
to each other. Such a condition already almost exists in 
the United States, and when that stage of division of 
labour is reached, it will certainly be feasible to make the 
banker the collector of taxes at a very small cost. It would 
be a natural part of his business, and he would carry it 
into effect in the manner the most convenient to his 
customers, realising one of Smith’s axioms of taxation. 
Banking, .in fact, approximates to that condition amongst 
ourselves. In Scotland and in some parts of England 
almost every village has branch banks in it, and almost 
every tax-payer employs a banker. Might not, then, the 
banker be the tax-collector ; or might not Mr Collector, 
if one must still be paid distinct from the professional 
man whose business it is to liquidate all the interpayments 
of individuals, be referred to the banker for the taxes of 
each one ? Nobody can tell beforehand how exactly such 
improvements will come to pass, but we may all foresee 
that something of the kind will be the necessary conse- 
quence of the growth of that branch of division of labour 
called banking. Bankers are found the most convenient 
means for collecting the debts and making the payments 
of individuals :——why should not this principle be extended 
to the debts and payments of the State ? At any rate, it 
cannot be denied, after the example of Dublin and some 
other places, and after looking theoretically at the subject, 


that great improvements may yet be made in the whole 
art of levying taxes. 


The ECronomist 
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The most 


All details from your 
Travel Agent or KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 
London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow 
and Dublin. 


luxurious 
airliner 
ever built 


It is only natural that KLM, the 
air-line with the highest repu- 
tation for comfort, should 
choose the new Super- 
Constellation. 


Here is space that permits a 
galley and a bar, compartments 
in which passengers can 
relax with scope to move 
about, more restful seating. 


Speedier journeys are a 
great advantage too. Longer 
range means fewer refuelling ROYAL DUTCH 
stages. Fly kLM—There’s AIRLINES 
comfort in the air. 


Cheaper Air Travel ! 


Available from Ist October, New Tourist 
Fares to Africa and Middle East. 
Off-Season Tourist fares to North America 
and Caribbean. 








ROLLS-ROYCE 


introduce 


THE FULLY AUTOMATIC GEAR BOX 


All Rolls-Royce models are now available with 
the fully automatic gearbox. Produced by the 
company as an optional fitting, it greatly simpli- 
fies driving—gear changes being carried out 
automatically and calling for no effort on the 
part of the driver in manipulating a gear lever 
or clutch. At the same time a measure of 
manual control over the gearbox is provided 
enabling the owner to select the method of gear 
control best suited to his own style of driving. 


THE SILVER DAWN 


The Silver Dawn now introduced, has been 
developed to conform with the changing needs 
of the times. Designed for the owner-driver 
who requires all that the Rolls-Royce tradition- 
ally bestows, it is fitted with §-seater Saloon 
coachwork built by the Company. 


NEW RANGE OF COACHWORK 


Rolls-Royce announce a new range of coachwork 
on the longer Silver Wraith chassis. Advantage 
has been taken of the extra length available 
to introduce-a new beauty of line, providing, at 
the same time, increased accommodation for 
both passengers and luggage. 
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Getting customers 


LIPTON LTD., the famous grocers, 
were quick to accept a popular de- 
mand for provisions sold on a self- 
service basis. But, in one of the 
shops they opened—in Leeds—the 
very popularity of this way to shop 
was causing the management some 
concern. 

Space was limited, and it was essen- 
tial that when shoppers had made 
their purchases they should be able to 
pay for them quickly and make room 
for new customers. But at the check- 
outs —that part of the store where the 
value of goods is totalled, cash taken, 
and receipts issued—there were hold- 
ups. However hard the staff worked 
it was proving impossible to handle 
transactions fast enough to get cus- 
tomers through the check-outs with- 
out congestion. 

With this problem, Liptons invited 
Burroughs’ collaboration in an experi- 
ment, asking one of their machine- 
accounting specialists to demonstrate 
a Burroughs Itemizing Cash Regis- 
tering Machine in action. The speed at 
which one girl could use the machine 
to register purchases, give tickets and 
change, was timed. 
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At Lipton’s self-service store in Leeds 
business was so good that mone) 
couldn't be taken fast enough to keep 
customers inside the shop moving 
through—and those outside were 
waiting... 


in was easy=but not getting them out! 


Result: So satisfactorily did this 
Burroughs machine work under pres- 
sure, that Lipton Ltd. installed one 
straight away (later two more) in their 





Seen demonstrating the use of a Burroughs 
Itemizing Cash Registering Machine is Mr. Paul 
Stark, the Burroughs representative who helped 


Lipton Ltd. to solve the Case of the Shop that 
was Over Successful. 


Leeds shop. The increased speed it has 
brought to transactions there—and 
the consequent improvement in cus- 
tomer relations—has led to the in- 
stallation of similar machines in 
other self-service stores operated by 
Lipton Ltd. 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, 
for Burroughs market the world’s 
broadest line of modern record- 
keeping machines: Adding, Calcula- 
ting, Accounting, Billing and Statisti- 
cal Machines, and Microfilming 
Equipment. Remember, once you 
have any Burroughs machine, 
Burroughs Service guarantees its effi- 
ciency in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. Sales and Service Offices in 
principal cities round the world. 


For expert advice on business figuring 
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Reason in Politics 


PRINCIPIA POLITICA. 
By Leonard Weolf. 
Hogarth Press. 319 pages. 25s. 


‘“<"T"HE society which has developed 

during the last 50 years in Europe 
is not viable.” This uncompromising 
judgment provides Mr Woolf’s point of 
departure for the third-volume of his 
study of communal psychology. (Two 
volumes of “After the Deluge,” now 
reprinted, came out before the war from 
the same press; Keynes suggested the 
present title.) Appalled by the catas- 
trophe of 1914, Mr Woolf has spent 
many years looking into its causes. In 
this latest analysis of the ills of society, 
he does not conceal the nasty facts of 
political life which, we all try to pretend 
to ourselves, do not really exist: “the 
almost incredible stupidity and cruelty 
of communal beliefs and actions, the 
suicidal savagery of nations, churches, 
parties, sects, and classes.” He observes 
the “ continual feeling at the back of the 
mind of apprehension, obstruction, help- 
lessness ” by which ordinary people are 
dogged today ; he cannot forget that the 
stable Victorian society into which he 
was born lost all its stability in the war 
of 1914, and that “ progress” since then 
has been more backwards than forwards. 
And he wants to know why. 

He begins by disposing of the argu- 
ment too often used by “ realists”: that 
politics is only about power and that 
ideas are therefore without political 
importance. Knowing that there can be 
no simple answers to the highly complex 
questions - of modern history, he 
advances, through discussions of Greek 
religion and of the processes of educa- 
tion which are only apparent divagations, 
to a critique of the modern authoritarian 
state. He finds a “loss of the sense of 
values through the confusion of political 
means with social ends . . . one of the 
commonest and most corrupting of 
historical phenomena,” and sees that 
“the pattern of human behaviour inevit- 
ably compels all who choose authori- 
tarianism to follow the same fatal path in 
order to maintain themselves in power ” 
—hence the distressing similarity in 
method between communist and fascist 
regimes, which began from such different 
premises. For “in politics it is the logic 
of the means adopted, not the end aimed 
at, which inexorably determines events.” 

Moreover it seems clear to him, after 
describing the gyrations by which Stalin 
kept his supremacy, that “the means 
adopted are precisely those which can- 
not produce the ends desired” by the 
original conceivers of communist policy : 
“The police state remains ; the ideals of 


Marx and Lenin are interred in com- 
munist resolutions.” Mr Woolf’s 
account is coloured by some robust, old- 
fashioned anti-clericalism, as well as by 
an honest man’s hatred of tyranny ; the 
dogmatic element in Stalinism repels him 
almost as forcibly as the terroristic. He 
concludes that “The values in an 
authoritarian society are fundamentally 
wrong and the longer it exists the more 
corrupt they become.” Yet he suggests 
this ground for hope: 

_The dictator will either make his sub- 

jects so stupid, so ignorant of facts, so 

frightened of thinking for themselves that 
they will no longer be capable of per- 
forming their jobs efficiently, or they will 
remain sufficiently intelligent to endanger 
the stability of the regime. 
Just occasionally the lesson of history is 
not only that nothing is learned from 
history, and “ the injection of a moderate 
amount of reason into our communal 
thought and action” for which Mr 
Woolf pleads may yet save the world 
from some of the worst disasters—if the 
dictators’ dilemma which he describes 
does not lead, as such dilemmas have 
done before, to war. 

“ Principia Politica” will annoy many 
readers, especially those of a conserva- 
tive turn of mind, and may exasperate 
students of politics by what it leaves out 
as well as by what it puts in; but few 
will deny that this provocative book 
was worth publishing. In a further 
volume Mr Woolf hopes to expound 
a reasonable, libertarian system of 
government, a system which “creates 
for the individual a framework of free- 
dom, limited for him only by the mini- 
mum possible number of rules and regu- 
lations in the making of which he him- 
self must have a say.” Readers of this 
book can look forward with interest to 
a constructive sequel. 


Mirror Image ~ 


PUBLISH AND BE DAMNED! 
By Hugh Cudlipp. 


Andrew Dakers. 292 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Publication of this book will not damn 
either Mr Cudlipp or the Daily Mirror, 
even though neither comes out of the 
narrative with anything more than haloes 
of impudence and business acumen. 
Indeed, it should be read by those who 
condemn the newspaper without having 
read it attentively. For the book ex- 
plains how—and to some extent why— 
educated men feel it their mission to 
write down to what Mr H. G. Nicholas 
has called “the lowest level of pungent 
comprehensibility.” 


i771 


Here, chapter after chapter, is the 
very style of the paper ; Mr Cudlipp on 
Mr Godfrey Winn’s appeal to the public 
is sheer joy; on Richard Jennings, the 
leader writer, and Cassandra, the 
columist, there is some admirable stuff, 
even though it begins with this speci- 
men of style: 


It is now necessary to select a fine 
fretwork saw, stand on a chair, cut 
around the craniums of two men, lift 
up the lid and peer into their brains. 


Here are revealing photographs of the 
key men, past and present: Mr Cecil 
Harmsworth-King, the quietly spoken 
chairman, of whom Mr Churchill is 
said to have remarked during the war, 
“Well, you look innocent enough ” ; 
and Mr Sylvester Bolam, in the posture 
of an eminent consulting surgeon say- 
ing: “We believe in the sensational 
presentation of news and views, as a 
necessary and valuable public service in 
these days of mass readership and 
democratic responsibility.” Here are 
some of the secrets of how to shock 
not the bourgeoisie but the other ranks. 


Unfortunately Mr Cudlipp’s treat- 
ment of his theme throbs with inverted 
snobbery. His digs at the Daily Express 
and the Daily Sketch (later Graphic) 
are unfair, for it is clear to anyone every 
Sunday morning in this country that 
circulation will rise if an editor and 
proprietor are prepared to go really 
downward with the people. He claims 
that the Mirror’s manner is free of hum- 
bug; but there are passages in this 
book as much like humbug as anything 
one has read. What, for example, is to 
be thought of “God Save the King” 
as front-page banner-line for the issue 
which harried Mr Baldwin for the truth 
about the abdication crisis in 1936 and 
devoted two pages “to the stories I had 
collected from the American press” ¢ 

None the less, there is plenty of 
material here to show how the Daily 
Mirror has become a political and ‘social 
power in the land. The war gave it 
the chance to decide, the tabloid revolu- 
tion having been completed, what its 
purpose and serious content might be. 
It came into the traditional stream of 
patriotic radicalism (something like 
William Cobbett) and made a splash 
big enough to awe the Prime Ministexz 
and cow his Home Secretary. The 
new material about the Government's 
threat to suppress the paper is of the 
highest interest, and the description of a 
lecturing by Mr Herbert Morrison is a 
gem of reporting. 


To the eternal question “ How does 
Fleet Street know what the public 
wants ?” Mr Cudlipp returns a better 
answer than is usually given. He quotes 
liberally from the 3} million letters re- 
ceived from readers in the _ years. 
Describing the Bartholomew changes of 
the middle thirties he writes: 


Behind the barking and the tinsel, 
however, was a closely reasoned scheme. 
The plan which these young men evolved 
was simply this—to get under the readers’ 
skin and stay there. They were all, in 
their way, lay psychologists. Most of 
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them had come from “working-class or 
middle-class families in the provinces ; 
they really knew and had personally 
experienced the aspirations and setbacks, 
the joys and heartaches of the millions of 
ordinary people whom they set out to 
entertain and instruct. 
That explains everything except the 
quite ridiculous conventions of style 
that Mr Cudlipp and his colleagues 
inflict on themselves. Simple, clear, 
vivid writing will do all they want to 
do; indeed, it has done it regularly in 
the leaders of B.B.B. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether the Daily Mirror 
can be sensational without being turbid, 
without becoming pompous, 
human without gross sentimen- 
talism. It shows signs in this book of 
spiring to all three achievements. 


serious 
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Colonies in the Pacific 


THE SOUTH SEAS IN TRANSITION. 


A study of Postwar Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction in Three British Pacific 
Dependencies. 

By W. E. H. Stanner. 


Harrap. 448 pages. 45s. 
“THE drama of events in Africa some- 
times obscures the fact that colonies 
in other areas are also in the grip of 
change, political, economic, social and 
demographic. Pacific islands may seem 
small.and remote, but they reproduce 
many of the intractable features of the 
colonial dilemma elsewhere. In Samoa, 
for example, a native population is 
pressing for immediate self-government 
with all the firmness of West African 
nationalists, and is no less ready to 
sacrifice some of the efficiency of the 
West — which in any case they 
esteem lightly—to get it. In Fiji, a 
philoprogenitive population of Indian 
ryots is encroaching upon a limited 
cultivable area and the rights of a pro- 
British race of Polynesians whose system 
of values leaves them at as great a dis- 
advantage as that of the Malays vis-d-vs 
the Chinese. In New Guinea, some of 
the aspects of the Kenya problem are 
emerging. In providing so detailed an 
analysis of these territories, even though 
he was able to carry the story only to 
1950, Dr Stanner has done a most useful 
service 
New Guinea, in particular, promises 
to become an issue of moment, in view 
of both the Indonesian claims on it and 
the revival of Japanese interest. The 
Australian attitude towards it -has 
fluctuated. Before the war there was an 
indifference born of sentimental anti- 
colonialism. In the war came awareness 
of its strategic importance, and the 
southern area was held at high cost in 
Australian blood. Then came the 
Labour “New Deal” so shrewdly dis- 
sected by Dr Stanner—a_ policy 
grounded on a revulsion from capitalist 
“exploitation,” even though private 
enterprise alone provided the revenues 
for welfare. This policy, while modified 
subsequently, has notably failed to solve 
the problems of a primitive population 
and has prevented a return to prewar 
production—just at a time when Aus- 





tralia is challenged to develop this under- 
developed area or to justify a dog-in-the- 
manger attitude. Dr Stanner, however, 
deals effectively with the school of 
thought that thinks New. Guinea is 
bursting with “vast resources,” which 
only await a bit of push and bulldozers 
to bring them to bearing. 


New Guinea, like Fiji and Samoa, is 
a poor country; but it may well be 
asked—as Dr Stanner, who alternates 
convincingly between the armchair 
economist and the field-working anthro- 
pologist throughout the book, does not 
omit to ask—just what a “low” living 
standard really means in terms of a 
primitive people. True, there is only a 
0.001 density of telephones per inhabi- 
tant in New Guinea (including four that 
do not work), but to change all this 
will produce discontent and unhappiness. 
Yet the damage is done. Not the least 
interesting part of Dr Stanner’s story is 
his description of the “cargo cults” 
among rebellious New Guinea or Papuan 
natives—anti-white movements in which, 
however, the motive power is some 
prophecy that all the material blessings 
of white civilisation will be delivered, 
untoiled for, by miraculous means. 
Whatever the cost in loss of happiness, 
the “ blessings ” will come ; the question 
is one of timing. 


Practical administrators may find some 
of Dr Stanner’s anthropology indi- 
gestible ; business men will find some of 
his economics defeatist ; but this book is 
a serious attempt—one of the few—to 
evaluate just how much Western culture 
particular primitive societies can assimi- 
late, and how quickly, without causing 
the strains that lead to the sort of break- 
downs which have manifested them- 
selves elsewhere. 


Shorter Notices 


ECONOMIC TRENDS AND 
ECONOMIC POLICIES: Developments 


and Discussions in Sweden after the First 
World War. 


By Erik Lundberg. 
Norstedt and Séner, Stockholm, 550 pages. 
S.Kr, 28.50 ; with stiff back, S.Kr. 32.50. 


As head of the Business Research Institute 
in Stockholm since the war, Professor Erik 
Lundberg has had excellent opportunities 
to observe, analyse, record and, particularly 
through the institute’s regular publications, 
influence economic thought and policy in 
Sweden, quite apart from his position as 
probably the foremost Swedish economist. 
This book by him, originally started on the 
initiative of the League for Economic. and 
Social Studies (an organisation founded 
and financed by Swedish business and 
banking circles to study economic and 
commercial problems), is now published by 
it in collaboration with the Business Re- 
search Institute. Its scope, as it must be 
for a country so closely affected by inter- 
national movements as Sweden, is far 
wider than its title suggests. The various 
theories adopted at different times to ex- 
plain economic developments since the 
First World War are submitted to critical 
examination, with especial emphasis on the 
depression of the thirties. Its conclusion, 
rather startling in view of the esteem (con- 
sidered undeserved by Professor Lundberg) 
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in which Swedish national planning is 
widely held, is that true is impos- 
sible, and is often i ant (being fre- 
quently dictated by administrative con- 
venience rather than economic significance). 
In any case, it depends for the accuracy 
of its premises on information best sup- 
plied by a free market—which the very 
planning circumscribes. 


Such a brief review cannot give more 
than the barest indication of the book’s 
scope and its contribution to discussions 
of the technique and effects of the national 
budget, of the effects of full employment 
and the other pressing economic problems 
of modern:society. It is to be hoped that an 
English version will soon be available for 
a wider public. 


* 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY. 

Edited by L. Larry Leonard. 
McGraw-Hill. 611 pages. 52s. 


For this volume of the McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science, Mr Larry 
Leonard has assembled and slightly pre- 
digested some of the materials needed for 
a study of American foreign policy in its 
historical setting. Many of the famous 
documents appear, although, as the editor 
explains in the preface, they are “ tailored ” 
to suit his purpose of providing a,“ basic 
textbook.” With them are, extracts from 
public reports, congressional hearings and 
even magazine articles, grouped in sections 
covering the constitutional and administra- 
tive framework within which foreign policy 
has to be evolved, as well as the policy 
itself. 


Much of the material is interesting 
enough in its own right (though here and 
there it is already a little out of date), but 
in his presentation of it Mr Leonard falls 
between stools. The texts are not full 
enough for the scholar, while for the general 
reader the less momentous of them occupy 
space that could have been filled more 
profitably with analysis which took into 
account a wider range of sources. Although 
the publisher speaks of “a dynamic new 
approach [which] abandons the outdated 
treatment of foreign policy ... ,” it is 
difficult to see what advantage this has over 
a monograph with an appendix or com- 
panion volume of untailored documents. 


* 


“ THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1953-54.” 
By Raymond Postgate. 
Cassell. 354 pages. 5s. 


An article on “Guide Books” in The 
Economist of August Ist complained of the 
shortage of guide books to this country 
that discriminated “the hotel that is 
pleasant to stay in from the one that is a 
licensed robbery.” Mr .Postgate’s guide (of 
which this is the third edition) does not 
deal with hotels as such, but with eating 
places in general. Discrimination is its 
main purpose and the method of compila- 
tion that Mr Postgate has devised ensures 
objectivity ; ‘he prints the names, or at 
least the initials, of those of his correspon- 
dents who have approved the entry. Un- 
fortunately, tastes differ, and the 
uniformity of standards applied may suffer. — 
But those who rely on Mr Postgate are 
unlikely to go wrong—even if they 


Start with the sceptical conviction that he 
must be overplaying’ his hand when hi 
claims to have found over 750 places in 


this dyspeptic isle where really. good. food 
can be had. ” 
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A SOCIALIST ANTHOLOGY. 
Compiled by Norman Longmate. 
Phoenix House. 256 pages. 21s. 


The purpose of this collection is to 
glorify the rebel. Mr Michael Foot com- 
plains in a foreword that, owing to the 
success of compromise and moderation in 
English history, the rebel, who is the 
moving force, has never been given his due ; 
Mr Foot would like to see Tom Paine 
acclaimed as the greatest Englishman of 
the eighteenth century. Mr Longmate, it 
is true, puts his purpose rather differently— 
to assemble documents to illustrate the 
development of Socialism and the rise of 
the Labour Party—but it is clear that the 
moral which the reader is intended to draw 
is “Keep Left.” This is a book to cheer 
on the missionary militant, whether by fill- 
ing him with a new fervour or an old 
bitterness. The latter is the easier way. 
Most of the material relatés to the nine- 
teenth century (with Jarrow and Ellen 
Wilkinson providing stirring copy of more 
recent date), and lest anyone should think 
that Socialism is something new, Moses and 
Plato are introduced to provide a touch of 
Back to Methuselah. 

There is inevitably much that is grand 
and much that is petty in the literature of 
a movement of this kind which was battling 
igainst human ills. The enemiés are 
poverty, oppression and injustice, embodied 
in landlords, capitalists and the House of 
Lords, and some people will no doubt feel 
that in the circumstances of a century ago, 
or even a generation ago, some of the rebels 
had no cause to fight too cleanly. But it is 
surely a monstrous piece of casuistry for 
the historian of those fights now to describe 


Troops for British Guiana 


Stir—In the Note in your issue of 
October roth you say that “Caution 
would seem to be the wisest course.” 

This accords, of course, with our 
English ideas about freedom of expres- 
sion for the individual, freedom of the 
Press and the theory that one must be 
careful, when suppressing sedition, not 
to drive it underground. 

These liberal tenets are, no doubt, 
nearly always wise and valid in this 
country, and at times and under certain 
circumstances valid everywhere. But 
surely one occasion when they are not 
applicable is in dealing with Com- 
munism as at present organised and 
propagated amongst dependent peoples. 
We have before our eyes the terrible 
example of Malaya where over-caution 
allowed the Communist conspiracy to 
establish itself with all its appalling 
consequences, 

As~a former member of the Malayan 
Civil Service, I know that if the man on 
the spot had in 1946 and 1947 been 
allowed to deal with the preliminary 





the Taff Vale case as intervention by the 
House of Lords ; the case came up through 
the courts to the House, where it was heard 
and decided by five law lords. Such per- 
versions as this do less than justice to the 
ideals which animated the most memorable 
among the rebels. 


- 


THE THEORY OF MONEY AND 
CREDIT. 

By Ludwig von Mises. 

Fonathan Cape. 493 pages, 28s. 


This massive classic, first translated into 
English in 1934, is now re-published with 
a postscript on “Monetary Reconstruc- 
tion” inspired by the events of the inter- 
vening decades. Those events have not 
altered Professor von Mises’s views; un- 
changeably, magnificently, he remains the 
limiting casé, some would say the reductio 
ad absurdum of liberal economic opinion. 
Monetary theory is part of the grand 
apparatus of catallactics, the theory of 
rational choice with the accent on rational. 
Any apparatus of thought, or any policy, 
based on observations of imperfectly 
rational behaviour, incurs his unmeasured 
scorn. Keynesian theory, his particular 
bugbear, is largely based on an observed 
uniformity of preference for taking an 
increase in real income in the form of higher 
money rewards rather than of lower prices, 
and a decline in the form of higher prices 
rather than of lower money incomes. This 
preference is admittedly irrational. It puts 
an intolerable strain on the workings of 
any objective monetary standard ; it pushes 
the administrators of a managed currency 


Letters to the Editor 


symptoms as he wanted to, it is almost 
certain that Malaya would not have had 
to face a struggle which has lasted over 
five years and has cost so much in human 
suffering and resources which could have 
been put to better ends.—Yours 
faithfully, 


London, S.W.i1 W.C. Stewart Corry 


ABC of “Input-Output” 


Srr—In your articles of September 19th 
and 26th I felt that you put the claims 
of tables showing transactions between 
industries too high. I think that 
statistical detail beyond a certain point 
(say, a 100-industry table) is of little use 
in economic forecasting, mainly because 
of the possibility of substitution between 
narrowly defined industries. If the 
structural changes in the economy were 
known, it would perhaps be possible to 
forecast demand for, e.g., non-ferrous 
metals or hard fibres, but hardly for 
individual metals or fibres. © 

One important point has been ignored 
ia your articles: the relationship between 
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and credit system incessantly and 
dangerously towards inflation ; and it joins 
hands, in a manner equally sinister from 
the economic and the political point of view, 
with the powers of monopoly in every 
guise. 

It remains, however, an undeniable 
datum, which any practical policy must take 
into account. It is certainly arguable that 
its internal inconsistencies should be shown 
up ; that it is the economist’s duty to con- 
duct an untiring educational campaigr 
against it. Professor von Mises elects to do 
so, however, by methods which defeat his 
own ends. His debating style, packed with 
innuendo, imputation of motive, arrogance, 
and plain misrepresentation, recalls that of 
the Marxists themselves; and he never 
explicitly faces the political necessities— 
the outlawing of trade“tnionism, the total 
razing of the welfare state, the extirpation 
of every form of group solidarity—implicit 


in his proposals for economic salvation. ° 


These are, simply, the return to a gold 
standard of more-than-classical purity, with 
100 pér cent gold cover for all currency 
and 100 per cent currency cover for all 
credit. The steps by which this recon- 
struction should be achieved are described 
with beautiful clarity. Professor von Mises’s 
warnings against the choice of a deflationary 
parity are as unequivocal as his condemna- 
tion of “functional finance.” But the 
capacity of the resulting system to work 
freely, smoothly, and without intolerable 
strain and wastage in face of the facts of 
human psychology and social habit is con- 
siderably more dubious than the capacity 
of the detested Keynesian system to resist 
the pressure towards inflation and 
regimentation. 


capital and output. Although a large 
proportion of the national income is 
spent on capital formation, little is 
known of the investment required (in 
both fixed capital and stocks) for the 
annual production of an _ additional 
million pounds’ worth of food, clothing 
or motor-cars. This seems to me the 
greatest gap in our present information 

Mention was made of the 36-industry 
table for 1935 published by me, and I 
should like to add that input-output 
relations were actually computed for 
some 150 industries (and for many times 
that number of commodities), but details 
have not been printed. Over 110 manu- 
facturing industries were distinguished, 
as against 144 in the American study for 
1947.—Yours faithfully, 
Geneva 


T. Barwa 


Indians in No Man’s Land 


Srr—In what was otherwise a balanced 
comment, you appeared rather over- 
caustic in referring to India’s alleged 


inaction in the Korean campaign. It 


seems incorrect to evaluate every move 
in terms of military action. Even today 
one wonders what the objectives of the 
Korean war were and what was actually 
achieved. Neither side has won a 
military victory, though both have paid 
heavily, while Korea has suffered tre- 
mendous destruction. The crossing of 
the 38th Parallel, against which neutrals 
like India had warned, proved to be one 
of the main factors that prolonged the 
war. And now both sides are groping 
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their way to the status quo. Can India 
be accused of imaction if she did not 
participate in a war of vague objectives 
and of doubtful benefits ? 

Let it not be forgotten that India 
contributed a medical unit, helped to 
bring about the truce, and agreed to 
serve on the repatriation commission 
nd ‘to provide a-custodian force. Only 
India’s critics (and not friends as you 
suggest) would perhaps rejoice in the 
belief that the recent anti-Indian 
ncidents in Korea would bring home to 
Mr Nehru and his colleagues the hard 
facts of the Korean war and the unhappy 
nature of India’s task. This belief is 
mistaken, for India undertook the task 
f providing the custodian force with the 


; 


li knowledge that it was a thankless 


. one. 


These few points have been made not 
assert any “superior virtue,” but to 
emphasise that participation in a -war 1s 
not the sole criterion for judging a 
country’s action or inaction. I, of course, 
concede that at times some utterances of 
India’s spokesmen may have been irritat- 
But these are characteristics which 
; politicians probably share with many 
thers in the world. I hold no brief 
for Mr Menon’s pronouncements, but 
nay I point out that on more than one 
casion Indian soldiers of the custedian 
ree did, in fact, quell disturbances 
marmed ?—Yours faithfully, 
D. K. RANGNEKAR 


F os ly’ ~ 
London, W .2 


|The objective of the Korean war was to 

epel an invading aggressor. ‘This was 
hieved, thanks to the joint sacrifices of 
ations, whose soldiers died to prove 
aggression no longer pays. India, in 
June, 1950, officially endorsed the United 
lations’ appeal to member states to help 
defend South Korea ; but it sent no fighting 
men itself. The fact that it has now pro- 
vided 5,000 soldiers to guard the disputed 
prisoners is to Be warmly welcomed, and 
tnbute to them has been paid in our 
olumns.—EDITOR. } 


Cold Fish War 


Sire—In the Note about the Anglo- 
Icelandic fishing dispute in your issue of 
September 19th you suggest “an in- 
rational inquiry into the problems of 
verfishing.” May I point out that such 
n inquiry has already been made, with 
regard to Iceland, by the so-called Faxa 
Bay sub-committee—composed of 9 
ientists from 8 countries—set up in 
1937 by the International Council for 
Exploration of the Sea. This body 
recommended that some important fish- 
ing areas around Iceland should be 
losed for trawler fishing because they 
were important breeding grounds for 
*j< h 
This has, however, been completely 
i2nored in the fierce propaganda of the 
British trawler owners, who accuse the 
Icelandic Government of arbitrary 
actions, and who are—IJ believe—more 
interested in excluding a powerful com- 
peutor from the market than in the 
truth.—Yours faithfully, 
Kiel Mar Exvisson 


Australia’s Incentive 
Budget 


Srr—May I correct a surprising state- 
ment by your Melbourne correspondent? 
In your issue of September 19th he 
asserts that: “the present Common- 
wealth Government did practically noth- 
ing to prevent the full blast of the infla- 
tionary rise in wool values from assailing 
the economy. No attempt was made in 
Australia, as in New Zealand, to set up 
any form of stabilisation funds so that 
the abnormal returns from wool would 
be set aside against the inevitable day 
when prices should fall.” 

In point of fact a very energetic 
attempt to do exactly that was made by 
the Commonwealth Government in the 
crucial period of early 1951. The pro- 
posal involved a fund of £82 million 
operated by a Central Authority in 
London on behalf of the United King- 
dom, South Africa, New Zealand and 
Australia; to this the Australian wool 
industry was to contribute £48,070,000, 
to be raised by a wool levy. The levy 
was set at 7} per cent for the 1950-51 
season, and was expected to yield 
£47 million ; proceeds of the levy were 
to be” placed in a revolving fund to 
guarantee a floor price for wool to be 
set each year. In anticipation of the 
industry’s support for the scheme, the 
1950-51 levy was actually collected, and 
had later to be refunded. 

In February, 1951, woolgrowers’ 
organisations approved the Reserve Price 
Plan in principle, and after formulating 
it in greater detail, the Australian 
Government submitted it to a referen- 
dum of woolgrowers in August, 1951. 

The growers rejected it. Their main 
reason for this was the resentment they 
felt over the Wool Tax which was pro- 
vided in the 1950-51 Budget, and which 
deducted 20 per cent from growers’ wool 
cheques as an income tax pre-payment. 
The purpose of this effective but most 
unpopular tax was to cushion the infla- 
tionary effect of the wool boom —by 
syphoning off woolgrowers’ surplus 
spending power; its introduction took 
some courage on the part .of the 
Treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, since it 
inevitably alienated that. very section on 
whose financial contributions the 
Country Party largely depends for its 
continued existence. 

It is indeed curious that such a drastic 
step should be dismissed by your corre- 
spondent as “practically nothihg.”— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. Newton, Research Officer, 
Queensland Division, 
Liberal Party of Australia 
Brisbane 


Polish Church Beheaded 


Sir—From what I know about the situa- 
tion in Poland your pessimism concern- 
ing “the biggest capitulation” of the 
Polish bishops seems to be quite un- 
founded. The Polish bishops have, un- 


fortunately, no means of protesting to 


the free world against the wording of a 
communique which is certainly not a 
correct version of Bishop Klepacz’s 
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declaration. Of course, you should also 
have mentioned that Cardinal Wyszynski 
is the third Polish archbishop to be 
arrested together with his auxiliary 
bishop. (In Cracow and Katowice the 
archbishops Baziak and Adamski are in 
prison with their auxiliary bishops! )— 
Yours faithfully, ADAM ROMER 

{Our Note did not suggest that the 
Polish bishops willingly issued their com- 
munique on the arrest of Cardinal 
Wyszynski. But the fact remains that they 
are not free agents and that they have been 
forced to fall in with the regime’s wishes 
Monsignor Baziak was formerly Arch- 
bishop of Lvov, but in Cracow he wa: 
Vicar Capitular ; Katowice is a bishopric, 
not an archbishopric.—Ep1ror. ] 


Civil Service Pensions 


Str—May I add a few words to the Note 
appearing on page 12 of The Economis: 
of October 3rd with reference to the 
recent falling off in the quality of 
entrants to the administrative class of 
the Civil Service ? 

Any such falling off is a serious matter 
in view of the scale and complexity of 
the Government’s business, which calls 
for the highest ability which can be 
secured. Its causes should therefore be 
removed without delay, one of them 
being the breakdown of the Civil Service 
pension arrangements. The facts with 
regard to this matter are briefly as 
follows. 

By a series of superannuation Acts 
beginning in 1859 Parliament aimed at 
providing reasonably adequate pensions 
for civil servants at retirement. These 
pension arrangements used to be 
regarded as holding out to entrants to 
the administrative class of the Civil 
Service the certainty of receiving 4 
reasonably adequate pension after an 
averagely successful career. Regarded as 
such they proved: attractive to the best 
leavers from the universities, and were 
among the factors which brought many 
of them into the administrative class. 

But these pension arrangements no 
longer possess the same attraction, owing 
to ‘neglect to adjust the pensions ‘of 
retired officers of the administrative class 
to the huge increase in the cost of living, 
which has been brought about by the 
war and the postwar inflation. Thus 
senior officers who retired in, say, 1939 
or 1047 are. still receiving the -same 
pensions as they were awarded at retire- 
ment, although money has Jost more 
than half its value since 1939 and-nearly 
30 per cent of its value since 1947. In 
these circumstances an entrant to the 
administrative class can no longer be 
sure of receiving a reasonably. adequate 
pension after, an averagely successful 


career. 


Nor is this the end of the matter, Not 
only do the» Civil Service pension 
arrangements no.longer possess the same 
attraction, but the Government’s neglect 
of its old servants, which is inflicting on 
them a cruel curtailment of their stan- 
dard of living, has begun to be widely 
regarded as reflecting on the Govern- 
ment as an employer.—Yours faithfully, 


G. D. ROKELING 
Arundel, Sussex 
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THE GOST 
OF DRYING THINGS 


Millions of tons of fuel are used in Britain 
every year in drying processes, many of which 
are inefficient and wasteful. 

When coal was cheap no one worried unduly, 
but today the cost of fuel used in drying is a 
serious expense item which tends to get buried 
in general overhead without receiving the close 
control given to economy of raw materials. 
Furthermore, many drying processes are as 
ineffective as they are extravagant. 

Eight years ago, we started a specialised service 
to the Metal Goods Industries by providing 
Gas Infra-Red Tunnels for drying paints and 
varnishes. Today our techniques have wide 
application as varied as those employed in fish 
curing and textiles. 

We are ever looking for new drying problems 
to solve. Nearly every industry has one. Send 
yours to: 


PARKINSON & COWAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
(A DIVISION OF PARKINSON & COWAN LTD) 


DEPARTMENT (E) 
Cottage Lane Works, City Road, London, E.C.1 


Telephone : Clerkenwell 1655 
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MAXIMUM PRICES IN U.K. 


Half Bottle 17/7 


» Qtr. Bortle 9/2 + Miniature 3/7 





The Greatest Number Ever Published 


FAMILY HOMES ISSUE 


IDEAL HOME 


For November — Two Shillings 
SALE FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23rd 


ON 





156 
PAGES 


INCLUDING 
valuable, bound-in 


8-PAGE EXTRA 
DURABLE 
SURFACES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE HOUSE 


Some of the many practical features 
in this issue are: 


The Family Kitchen 
Furnishing the Family House 
Adjustable, 4-Bedroom Family House 
Decoration and the Family Flat 
Eight Dining Rooms 
Design for Decoration 
Day and Night in the Nursery 
Furnishings for Teenagers 
Cooking for Children 
On One Floor for a Family 
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BS. ee eee off trade 


HE National City Bank of N: 
York was the first America: 
national bank to open a foreig: 
branch. Since that day it has alway; 
been a leader on the trail of trac: 
Wherever trade has been active. 
The National City Bank has opene« 
a branch. Today the bank command: 
a world-wide network of 57 oversea: 
branches, stafled by men with a 
first-hand knowledge of loca! 
business practices and regulations. & 
In addition, The National City Bank 4 


Foe 


a - << has correspondents in every commer- 4 
PERS AES cially important city im the world. 4 
= = The London branches offer the 

Derr ieee tre &* facilities of this world-wide organi- : 

Aft AMA MTG To Me _ ; reba Za zation and are, as well, uniquely 4 


equipped to advise on trade with 3 
the dollar countries. 4 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


(ESTABLISHED 1812) 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 





Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. London Offices—City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2, West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.! 


ON YOUR TRIP TO 
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AT NO EXTRA COST! 


Something extra special lies ahead of you on your flight 
to New York. Your first-class fare, via any international 
airline, can include a trip to Bermuda—and at no extra cost. 

When business is over, refresh yourself with a delightful 
week-end in Bermuda. Stay longer, if you wish, for Ber- | 
muda is in the sterling area. Bermuda’s less than three | 
honrs from New York, and there are frequent daily flights. | 

And there’s nothing like Bermuda for sunning on pink 
sandy beaches . . . . for leisurely living far from bustling | 


routine ... for rest and utter contentment. 
For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or “J 


BERMUDA GOVERNMENT INFORMATION OFFICE 
Regen? House, 89 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in Londen. 





Air Defence in Perspective 


Washington, D.C. 


N Thursday of last week President Eisenhower read to 

his press conference a statement whose closing 

sentence he accompanied with both a glance of defiance and 

a smile which seemed to anticipate the amusement it 
elicited : 

I have asked all members of this Administration to refrain 

from comment on Soviet nuclear capabilities unless they 


first check their statements with the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


The President thus hoped to conclude a period in which 
totally contradictory statements about risk from Soviet atom 
and hydrogen.bombs had been made by one important Con- 
gressman and almost every member of the Administration 
concerned with the problem. 


For example, on the very afternoon that Mr Wilson had 
attempted to introduce a more orderly perspective on the 
subject of the Soviet threat by arguing that it would be 
about three years before the Soviet Union had the bombs 
and aircraft to carry on a war, Mr Val Peterson, the Civil 
Defence Administrator, was painting a horrifying picture of 
American vulnerability and of a war with Russia in which 
the enemy would use against the United States every known 
form of atomic bomb and guided missile, germ warfare, 
“ sabotage, psychological panic and possibly gas.” And 
even after the President issued his request for restraint, 
both Mr Wilson and Mr Cole, the chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, reaffirmed 
their own and contradictory views. 


The Republican Administration took office with a strong 
belief in the value of psychological warfare. But if the 
events of last week had been interpreted at their face value 
it would have been fair to assume that the offensive had 
been against the American citizen, who must have found 
it difficult indeed to make sense of this barrage of conflicting 
advice, 


In fact, of course, the battle was directed by the various 
members of the Administration against their own colleagues. 
October is the month when the final budget estimates for 
the next fiscal year have to be submitted by each department, 
and it is therefore the month in which every official draws 
attention to the importance of his own work. Beneath his 
portentous predictions, what Mr Fleming, the defence 
mobiliser, was really saying was that his office needed more 
funds than it had been allocated for industrial dispersion, 
and Mr Peterson that the estimates for civil defence were 
inadequate, while Mr Wilson was concerned to show that 
no amount of Halloween skeletons would deflect the Defence 


Department from going about the business of armaments 
in its own way. 

The real casualty of this babel has been the President’s 
plan to make a statement or series of speeches, similar to 
the Roosevelt “ fireside chats,” attempting to bring home to 
the American public—and thereby the world—the essential 
facts about the developments in Soviet and American atomic 
weapons, and their effect upon strategy, home defence and 
international relations. This has been christened “ Opera- 
tion Candour.” The project has been delayed from week 
to week while the National Security Council wrestled with 
the competing views on strategy which must be resolved 
before the budget estimates can be fixed. The result is that 
if and when the President does speak, the calm and clear 
presentation of the facts by the highest authority in the land 
will suffer from having been preceded by the confused 
counsels of his subordinates. 

* 


The President did make it clear in his statement 
last Thursday that he would not reveal the size of 
the American stockpile of atomic weapons as a deterrent 
to Russia and a tonic to the free world. It had 
been doubtful at any time whether he would, despite 
the urgings of many scientists and laymen, and any 
doubts were set at rest in a speech by Mr Lewis Strauss, 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, in New 
York on September 30th when he indicated that the figure 
would mean little to the public and a great deal to a 
potential enemy. Mr Strauss also made clear the limits 
within which “ Operation Candour””’ would be conducted 
when he said that, while some outdated security precautions 
would be revised, “in the more limited highly sensitive 
areas, our security should not only be maintained but inten- 
sified.” (Mr Strauss was mistakenly described in The 
Economist of September 12th as having opposed, three 
years ago, the shipment of a radioactive isotope to a Nor- 
wegian military hospital, The isotope was, in fact, for 
metallurgical research in problems connected with jet 
engines and according to Mr Strauss “the material was 
delivered directly into the hands of a technician who was 
subsequently found to have been working for the Soviets.”) 

The effect of the Soviet atomic threat on defence expen- 
diture and the strategic disposition of American forces will 
not be known for certain until the Budget is published at 
the beginning of next year. But it seems unlikely, even if 
the President has had to postpone his cherished aim of 
balancing the budget, as he seemed to indicate at his press 
conference last week, that any drastic action is contemplated 
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outside the field of purely military development. The 
problem of an adequate civil defence system will remain 
unsolved because it is insoluble in a nation where fifty per 
cent of the workers live in fifty key target areas. Similarly, 
although Mr Peterson may assert that “ if we want to main- 
tain production uninterrupted’ the only thing we can do is 
to go down under the rocks or into the Rockies and build 
our factories,” any serious system of industrial dispersion 
founders on the impossibility of reconciling it with an 
economic system of production. 

There have been cases, such as the shift of production 
lines from the Boeing Aircraft plant at Seattle to Wichita, 
Kansas, where plants have been deliberately relocated with 
an eye to war. But American labour is no longer highly 
mobile and prefers to remain in “ target areas ” rather than 
10 follow a job wherever it may be moved. One has only 
to pick up the industrial section of any American news- 
paper to see tempting advertisements from the governments 
of Delaware, Michigan or New Jersey inviting firms to 
settle there, for the very reason that they are highly 
developed industrial areas. In the six months in which the 
Office of Defence Mobilisation has offered tax amortisation 
certificates to companies that conform to the specifications 
laid down by the civil defence authorities only one firm has 
been granted a certificate. 

Similarly, there is little evidence to show that the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the basic review of American 
defence policy which they were directed to undertake by the 
President, have arrived at any conclusions which emphasise 
the importance of American continental defence at the 
expense of other areas, or the specialised means of air 
defence at the expense of conventional weapons. The Air 
Force will increase in size, and according to current indica- 
tions may have its eventual goal of 143 wings reaffirmed, 
reaching 127 wings by the middle of 1956. But as the 
services begin to draw on the children of the lean depression 
years, Manpower is becoming as much a determinant of the 
size of the forces as money or weapons. 

It seems probable, however, that the visit to Washington 
last week of Mr C. D. Howe, the Canadian Minister of 
Defence Production, has resolved an argument about the 
right kind of radar screen for the protection of the continent 
on its northern approaches. This concerns the American 
espousal of the Lincoln Line (named after the study of that 
name carried out at the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy), a highly complex radar system needing considerable 
skilled manpower, and the Canadian preference for their 
own or McGill Line (named after McGill University, where 
a cheaper, more automatic, system has been devised) which 
they claim is more suited to the vast northern spaces it 
would have to cover. It is this argument, as much as lack 

f money, although some $300 million is believed to have 
een spent already on the radar chain, which has held back 
speedier development of the northern defences. 

There is another problem of continental defence which 
every official of the Defence Department shudders to con- 
template, namely the appointment of a Commander North 
America, presumably with a Canadian Deputy. For such 
a command would almost certainly have to be given to an 
Air Force Officer, whose authority would have to extend 
not only over ground forces concerned with continental 
defence, but also over the large naval forces which would be 
responsible for providing early warning and the first line 
of defence on the two sea flanks of the continent. When 
that command is organised it will be possible to fez], for 
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‘the first time, that the policy of unification of the armed 


forces has been accepted. 

In theory, preoccupation with continental defence might 
give rise to a dangerous attitude towards the overseas com- 
mitments of the United States, to a feeling that the legions 
must be withdrawn to Rome. In fact, however, a great 
many American bases and installations overseas will play an 
important part in the early warning chain, and the defence 
of the continent would be more difficult without them. 
What is more probable is that the realisation that for the 
first time since 1812, the continental United States may be 
in direct physical danger has played an important part in 
the seriousness with which the idea of a non-aggression 
guarantee with Russia is being considered in every corner 
of the American press. 


Illinois Without Stevenson 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SPRINGFIELD 


N the night of November 4, 1952, reliable reports 

from the executive mansion at Springfield suggested 
that Mr Adlai Stevenson was sorry to lose the Presidency, 
but heartbroken that his party had lost the governorship of 
Illinois. Mr Stevenson had always been of two minds 
about seeking the Presidency, and was undoubtedly 
prepared, in some measure, for defeat. When he not only 
lost that office but saw his Lieutenant-Governor go down 
to defeat, in the Eisenhower landslide, before a Republican, 
Mr William G. Stratton, Mr Stevenson feared that the four 
years he had devoted to raising the standards of state 
government in Illinois had been wasted. 


Illinois has now lived through the better part of a year 
without Mr Stevenson. The record of Mr Stratton, who 
at 38 is the youngest governor in the state’s history, is 
mixed. He has not proved as disastrous a contrast as some 
of Mr Stevenson’s partisans expected when they recalled 
that in 1941, as a very young Congressman and a Member 
of America First, he allowed George Sylvester Viereck, a 
Nazi propagandist, to use his congressional mailing 
privileges for the circulation of anti-British and pro-Nazi 
material. But the high moral fervour which Mr Stevenson 
and his eager reformers brought to Springfield has been 
replaced with the less heady atmosphere of machine politics. 

So far, Mr Stratton’s bfand of machine politics appears 
to be an improvement on that of Governor Dwight Green, 
whose partisan excesses enabled Mr Stevenson, in 1948, to 
win by the largest margin ever given a state executive. The 
new governor has been shrewd enough to disappoint his 
right-wing supporters by courting some of the liberal 
elements that backed Mr Stevenson so enthusiastically. He 
has accomplished some things which Mr Stevenson failed 
to achieve. And he is very much in the forefront of Illinois 
Republicans ; he is considered a leading contender for the 
seat in the US Senate now held by Mr Paul H. Douglas, 
who must seek re-election in 1954. 


Governor Stratton got off to a bad start last January 
with the appointment to his cabinet of a group of politicians 
whose principal qualification for office was their loyalty to 
him during the campaign. The pro-Eisenhower Chicago 


Daily News called his appointees “ Governor Stratton’s 
team of Republican retreads” (a retread is an automobile 
tyre which has undergone a renovating process to prolong 
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its life), and warned the governor that such an admini- 
stration as he seemed to be putting together would come 
to the same scandalous end as that of Governor Green. 

That. remains to be seen. There have been no open 
scandals yet. Governor Stratton has even used the state 
police, as Mr Stevenson did and as Mr Green did not, to 
suppress local gambling, which in Illinois has so often been 
the source of the corruption of county officials. On the 
other hand, one immediate result of the replacement of 
high-minded by machine-minded men has been a threat to 
the state welfare services. 

Mr Stevenson did a great deal, by careful administration, 
to improve the level of care in the state mental hospitals. 
Within a few months of Governor Stratton’s inauguration, 
several key officials in the welfare administration had 
resigned, alleging that spoils politics were now in the 
saddle. A non-political committee on mental health, headed 
by the author of “ The Snake Pit,” a much-quoted novel 
about the institutional care of mental illness, bitterly 
denounced the Stratton administration for cutting the 
mental health budget and forcing out professional staff. 


* 


Governor Stratton has been more successful in his 
relations with the legislature, partly because, unlike Mr 
Stevenson, he has a majority in both houses. He presented 
a programme which,. with some exceptions, might have 
been offered by his predecessor. One exception was a Bill 
to lighten the taxes placed upon the motor transport 
industry to help finance highway construction. Mr 
Stevenson had insisted that the lorries pay their full share 
of the cost of the highways which they pound to pieces, 
but Mr Stratton had promised the industry relief in 
exchange for its support in his campaign, and he kept his 
promise. The Governor also backed, though not very 
vigorously, a fair employment practices Bill, to outlaw racial 
discrimination in hiring workers ; the Republican legis- 
lators, as usual, would have none of it. He supported 
revision of the mine safety laws, judicial reform to take the 
courts out of politics, and a youth commission to combat 
juvenile delinquency. 

The most surprising turn of the: legislative session was 
Governor Stratton’s opposition to the Broyles Bills, the 
local manifestation of McCarthyism. For vetoing this 
proposed apparatus of loyalty oaths and anti-Communist 
investigations, Mr Stevenson has incurred the wrath of the 
McCarthyites and the American Legion specialists in 
“ Americanism.” To all appearances, Governor. Stratton 
was the darling of these elements, but he confounded them 
by persuading the legislature to kill one Broyles Bill and 
by vetoing the other. Unlike Mr Stevenson, he has so far 
escaped being branded a fellow traveller for his pains. 

Governor Stratton scored a notable victory when, at the 
price of abandoning most other parts of his programme, he 
induced the Republican legislature to pass a Bill to reappor- 
tion the state’s electoral districts, something governors 
have been trying to do for more than a generation. For 
fifty years Cook County (Chicago) has been under- 
represented at Springfield. If the voters at mext year’s 
referendum approve Governor Stratton’s reform, one house 
of the legislature will have a rural majority and the other a 
Cook county majority, which is about as close as any state 
evenly divided between rural and urban populations can 
come to fair representation. 
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Governor Stratton has displayed a degree of political skill 
in handling the legislature. But the record of his first’ year 
would be incomplete without mention of the case of Dr 
George Stoddard. A distinguished educator and leading 
member of the American delegation to Unesco, Dr Stoddard 
was forced to resign as president of the University of Illinois 
in what the St. Louis Post-Dispatch called a “ dirty political 
intrigue.” 

Dr Stoddard was the victim of isolationist hatred of the 
United Nations and Unesco, of the anti-liberal spirit, of 
anti-intellectualism and, somé suspect, of Roman Catholic 
hostility. The American Legionnaires accused him of 
appointing 50 “reds or pinks ” to the faculty. The Catholic 
bishop of Springfield once accused him of “ godlessness.” 
The isolationists said he made the University radio station 
an “outlet for globalist propaganda,” and fought his 
campaign for non-commercial television under University 
auspices. His critics were able to make out a better case 
against Dr Stoddard on the grounds that he was a poor 
administrator. 

Governor Stratton describes himself as an innocent 
bystander in the whole affair, but he is a trustee of the 
University, and he has made it clear that he is glad that 
Dr Stoddard is gone. If Governor Stratton reaches the 
Senate, few observers in Illinois will be surprised to find 
him on the right wing, among the nationalists and neo- 
isolationists with whom he started out. 


American Notes 


Business Past the Peak 2 


or the first time since the recession year of 1949, there 
has been a slight decline in the gross national product, 
from a seasonally adjusted rate of $372.4 billion in the 
second quarter to $371.0 billion in the third. This is the 
estimate of the Council of Economic Advisers in its monthly 
statistical bulletin. Personal expenditures continued to 
climb, but not fast enough to offset completely the fall in 
government spending on Security programmes and the 
drop in the rate of inventory accumulation, as is shown 
in the right hand chart on the following page. Other slight 
warning signals appeared: manufacturers’ new orders, 
seasonally adjusted, fell in July and again in August, mainly 
because of cancellations of defence orders, but partly, it is 
suspected, through falling civilian demand. Industrial pro- 
duction sagged slightly in September instead of springing 
back with its usual autumnal briskness. Personal income 
slipped back slightly in August for the first time this year. 
The labour market is easier, due to scattered lay-offs. 
These are all mere: ripples, of course, on the surface of 
the vast bulk of American prosperity. Business activity in 
1953 is higher than ever before ; all the indices, with the 
exception of that of farm income, are more favourable than 
they were last year. The spokesmen of the Administration 
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are understandably anxious that businessmen should keep 
the whole picture in focus, recognise that adjustments are 
inevitable in a dynamic economy, and refrain from talking 
themselves into a depression. Nevertheless, even if no sharp 
downturn is in sight, the second quarter of this year may 
mark the peak of the postwar boom. 
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Assurances of government help if it is needed are regularly 
forthcoming ; there are even some fears that the Administra- 
tion in its nervousness may shoot off its ammunition too 
early. But consumer spending still has prizes for the busi- 
nessman willing to offer more attractive products at more 
attractive prices. Americans are saving at the rate of $17 
billion a year, which is nearly 7 per cent of their income 
after taxes. And after January Ist, personal income taxes 
will drop by 1o per cent. If this should not be enough to 
take up the slack next spring, Congress will not be hard to 
convince that the excise taxes which the Administration 
would like go extend sHduld be allowed to die on schedule 
in April. 


Mr Durkin’s Successor 


ITH the appointment of a labour relations expert, Mr 
James Mitchell, to fill Mr Durkin’s empty chair as 
Secretary of Labour President Eisenhower has abandoned 
his experiment of including a trade unionist in the Admin- 
istration. The idea was never a very promising one, if only 
because the trade union movement is divided and Mr 
Durkin’s motives were inevitably suspect outside the 
American Federation of Labour, but it broke down com- 
pletely over the drafting of amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Under Mr Durkin the Department of Labour 
negotiated with the Department of Commerce and the 
White House rather as if it were engaging in collective 
bargaining with an employer. The result was that Mr 
Durkin’s resignation took place amid a flurry of allegations 
and denials that the President had withdrawn from an 
undertaking that a draft 19-point programme, which sought 
to meet some of the trade union’s demands, should be the 
Administration’s final word on the subject, to be presented 
as such to Congress. 
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The new Secretary of Labour has been on leave from his 
post as chief personnel officer of a large department store 
in New York in order to handle manpower and reserve 
problems for the Army. Since, like Mr Durkin, he is a 
Roman Catholic, his appointment ensures that that faith 
continues to be represented in the Cabinet, while the fact 
that he is a businessman with experience of working for 
the government should make it easier for him than for a 
trade unionist to secure a hearing from the other business- 
men in the Administration for labour’s point of view. 

One of Mr Mitchell’s first tasks will be to choose a new 
Assistant Secretary in place of Mr Lloyd Mashburn, a trade 
unionist who was appointed by Mr Durkin and who has 
now followed his chief back to the trade union movement. 
Then he will have to devote himself in earnest to the 
preparation of legislation for the next session, At least he 
starts off with a good reputation for the handling of labour 
relations—his appointment was recommended by the chair- 
man of the New York State Mediation Board, who is a 
supporter of Mr Dewey on the liberal wing of the Republi- 
can party, and was welcomed by Mr Reuther, the president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organisations. But his efforts 
will be judged by his ability to influence the drafting of the 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act and by his success in 
defending his department from further attacks on its budget 
of the kind which this yéar have severely restricted its 
ability to check the observance of labour conditions 
guaranteed by law. 


Taxes in a Revolving Door 


HE order to reduce all payments on account to arma- 

ment manufacturers to the lowest possible level is a 
sign of how the Administration is having to pinch pennies 
to keep within the debt limit until Congress reassembles in 
the new year. But this is a financial flea-bite compared with 
the difficulty of constructing a new tax programme and 
persuading Congress to accept it. The Administration, 
which is dedicated, in principle, to balancing the budget and 
lowering taxes, is now faced with the unhappy realisation 
that any tax reliefs must be replaced by new levies, simply 
to avoid running a larger deficit in the fiscal year which 
begins next June than in the present one. 

The Administration is committed to allowing the excess 
profits tax to die and personal income taxes to revert to their 
pre-Korean level on January Ist. Assuming that spending 
and other receipts remain the same, this would add $3.2 
billion to this year’s estimated deficit of $3.8 billion. But 
both Mr Reed, the stubborn chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and Mr Millikin, his respected 
opposite number in the Senate have given notice that they 
will not support the Administration in its request that two 
other automatic tax reductions scheduled to take place in 
April, one on corporate income and one on excises, should 
be postponed. They insist that expenditures should be 
cut instead. But even Mr Wilson, the Secretary of Defence, 
now says that a further $2 billion reduction is all that his 
department can absorb next year unless there is a cut in 
the armed forces. In addition, the Administration would 
like to make a start, at least, on the job of bringing some 
order into the hodge-podge of tax laws, relieving inequities, 
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arid some of the burdens which hamper business expansion. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the President at a recent 
press conference refused to shut the door on a manufac- 
turers’ excise tax, though he slammed it on a retail sales tax, 
which is very similar, but sounds worse and is harder to 
collect. The cries of outrage from both sides of the party 
aisle would suggest that excise taxes were something new in 
federal finance. In fact, the government collects $10 billion 
a year from this source, about 15 per cent of all its receipts, 
and some tax experts believe that this proportion should be 
increased to give greater stability to the revenue in times 
of lower business activity. An excise tax is politically 
vulnerable, on the ground that it “soaks the poor” and 
1954 is an election year. Congress may reject it out of hand. 
But the Treasury appears convinced that a broadening of 
the field from which excise taxes is collected is the only 
alternative to falling even further behind in the race for 
solvency. 


Curbs for Cotton 


AINFUL adjustments will have to be made in the cotton 
belt unless Congress speedily comes to the rescue. 
Faced’ with probable supplies of nearly 21 million bales, 
over 4 million above the expected demand, Mr Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has cut next year’s acreage allot- 
ment to 17.9 million acres, from plantings this year of 
24.5 million, and proclaimed a marketing quota of 
10 million bales, compared with a crop this year which the 
latest estimates put at 15.6 million bales. 
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Cotton is one of the six basic crops whose price is sup- 
ported at 90 per cent of parity, the theoretical figure which, 
by relating the’ prices the farmer gets to those he pays, is 
supposed to represent a fair return. But this has priced 
American cotton out of world markets, and more and more 
is left on the government’s hands. The cut is drastic because 
farmers have been taking advantage of the absence of 
restrictions since the Korean war began. Although they 
responded this year to Mr Benson’s appeal for self-restraint 
by reducing their acreage by 9 per cent from last year, their 
crop is going to be 3 per cent larger, because of the good 
weather and the increasing use of fertiliser. 

Cotton farmers will have to decide on December 15th 
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whether they will accept the marketing quotas, as they have 
always done before, and-as the wheat farmers did this 
summer, If they do, they will be assured of continued price 
support at 90 per cent of parity, but there will be cash 
penalties for farmers who exceed their allotments. If they 
reject quotas, the support level falls to 50 per cent of parity. 

Congress may come to the rescue after the event and 
raise the minimum acreage to which cotton may be cut back, 
as it did for wheat. Its failure to do so last summer was due 
to the difficulty of deciding whether the old or the new 
cotton states in the west should bear the brunt of restric- 
tions. But this would leave Mr Benson. much where he is 
today—smothered in cotton. Farm Congressmen also talk 
of raising the price supports on the non-basic grains, such 
as oats and barley, which farmers may plant on the over 
20 million acres of land to be withdrawn from wheat and 
cotton. The Department of Agriculture would rather reduce 
them, to prevent surpluses from bursting out in new places. 
But the totally unexpected victory of a Democrat in a tradi- 
tionally Republican farm constituency in Wisconsin 
lengthens the odds against the introduction of more flexi- 
bility into the present rigid system: 

The only bright spot on Mr Benson’s horizon is that he 
will not be forced to add maize to the other four basic crops 
for which quotas will be needed. The maize crop is turning 
out to be smaller than expected: it is estimated to total 
3.2 billion bushels, or 3 per cent less than last year. 


SHORTER NOTES 


An order to the General Electric Company to make its 
200 patents on lamp bulbs and their parts available, free 
of royalties, to its competitors has concluded a lengthy anti- 
trust suit. The court has also decreed that the company 
must let competitors have its designs for bulb-making 
machines and must end any agreements with other lamp 
firms on manufacture of bulbs. While the company has not 
decided whether it will appeal against this decision, it has 
reached agreement with the Department of Justice in another 
separate action by promising not to pool its patents or sales 
territories abroad with foreign competitors, and to make 
over 600 patents acquired under the previous cartel agree- 
ments available on a “ reasonable royalty and non-exclusive 
basis.” 


* 


The problem of Christmas gifts for winter sports addicts 
may be made easier by the appearance of electric socks. 
A battery at the waist furnishes current for wires woven 
into the socks which sell for $19.95 a pair. 


* 


The second ransom kidnapping case to be investigated by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation since 1938, that of 
Robert Greenlease, who was kidnapped and shot early this 
month, will be prosecuted by the government, not by courts 
of the State of Missouri. The “ Lindbergh” kidnapping 
law of 1932, which allows the death penalty when the victim 
is not returned unharmed, also provides for intervention by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation when a kidnapping 
victim has been transported from one state to another. In 
this case the child was taken from Missouri to Kansas. 
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The World Overseas 








Japan Seeks a Policy 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


ITH the reluctant departure for South-East Asia of 
Mr Katsuo Okazaki, the harassed Foreign Minister, 
Japan has begun a half-hearted search for a post-peace 
foreign policy. It is significant and appropriate that this 
first simulation of independent action, untrammelled by 
considerations of American policy, should have been under- 
taken only after diplomatic but impatient promptings by 
Washington. The Japanese government is now suffering 
humiliations far worse than the benevolent discipline 
imposed by General MacArthur: it would like to rattle 
the sabre, but it needs a sabre ; it would like to spurn US 
aid, but it needs the dollars. 

The once mighty Foreign Office literally wears a hangdog 
look ; last week a visitor, speaking his most fluent Japanese, 
was able to direct a postwar taxi-driver to the imposing 
official building only after he remembered that it was 
opposite a popular night-club. A policy of calculated drift 
and opportunism has spread irresistibly from the Treasury 
to the Foreign Office. Until now, something has kept 
turning up. First there was the Korean war ; then followed 
anticipation of Korean reconstruction windfalls, MSA aid, 
American off-shore buying and even the bright prospect of 
renewed heavy fighting in Indo-China. However, with a 
brave smile if a heavy heart, Mr Okazaki has now had to 
fly south to explore the possibilities of Filipino ratification 
of the San Francisco peace treaty and of bilateral peace 
treaties with Burma and Indonesia. 

These negotiations cannot be undertaken without some 
sort of discussion of war reparations (theoretically aggre- 
gating more than $20,000 million), a terrifying problem 
from which the Japanese have shuddered away as from a 
bad nightmare. It is now clear that any development of 
export markets and sources of raw materials in South East 
Asia awaits decisive attention to improved goodwill 
generally and reparation demands in particular. But, until 
Washington pressure became urgent, the Japanese hesitated, 
hedged and looked the other way. 


Poppy-Smoke Mood 


Japan wants independence without commitments, aid 
without strings, the ability to have her rice and eat it too. 
A poppy-smoke mood of unreality has drugged the nation’s 
leaders since the shock of defeat, the hothouse convalescence 
of the occupation and the extravagant outpouring of aid 
from the US cornucopia. India’s “ neutralism ” is a heady 
and glittering lure. Not that wishful thinking has com- 
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pletely blinded the Japanese rulers. As Asians, they have 
no faith in the Washington policy for Asia. Privately, they 
do not disguise their conviction that the British policy 
towards Mao Tse-tung is the only logical course. They 
dismiss Chiang Kai-shek as a defeated leader, without face, 
future or successor. They are no more pro-Communist 
than they ever were, but they believe that they must do 
business with China, whoever is in control in Peking, and 
somehow restore their influence in Asia. Their dilemma is 
to reconcile these aspirations with the implicit and explicit 
commitments of dollar aid. 

Britain, the Japanese believe (with a sigh), has withdrawn 
as an influential force from Asia. Australia, still more 
fearful of the 1942 memory of Japan than of the 1953 
threat of Asian Communism, has become the British 
Commonwealth spokesman in the Pacific, and has deliber- 
ately preferred America to Britain as an ally. The con- 
tending forces in the Orient are now Asian Communism 
and Americanism. Japan’s leaders want no part of either, 
and would dearly like to play off one against the other ; 
there are many industrialists who are recklessly confident 
that this feat is practicable. 


Eyes on Britain 


Nearer home, the Japanese government is enraged but 
helpless in the face of South Korean shooting attacks on any 
Japanese fishing-boats that venture inside the lapsed 
“ MacArthur Line,” up to 70 miles distant from the South 
Korean coast. Japan’s interest in a Korean settlement is 
historic and paramount, but the nation must apparently 
watch any East-West negotiations from the sidelines. Hopes 
of UN membership are recognised to be so remote that a 
modest proposal for a form of associate status has been 
seriously made by Mr Okazaki. 

Mr Yoshida and his advisers, harassed by charges that 
they are American puppets, would genuinely welcome closer 
and friendlier associations with Britain. They feel, how- 
ever, that Lancashire antagonism represents Britain’s only 
current interest in Japan, and Britain’s dogged opposition 
to Japan’s entrance to Gatt has genuinely shocked them 
by its implacability. But Sir Esler Dening, as British 
Ambassador, has had greater personal success in Tokyo than 
the former American Ambassador, Mr Robert Murphy, 
whose methods the very correct Foreign Office regarded, 
rightly or wrongly, as overbearing. (Mr John Allison, Mr 
Murphy’s unfairly underrated successor, is adopting a 
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more tactful and reticent line.) Sir Esler, however. is 
handicapped by the absence of any positive British post- 
peace policy towards Japan, and also by definite Japanese 
resentment that he was appointed to Tokyo only after his 
projected appointment to Peking fell through. The 
Japanese are a sensitive people. 

Meanwhile, the possibility of an attractive peace offensive 
by Russia and Communist China overhangs the Japanese 
scene. This possibility could become a disturbing proba- 
bility if the present conservative government in Tokyo were 
replaced by a socialist one, wearing an Oriental Nenni 
kimono and eager to snatch at any promising alternative to 
American aid and influence—whicli is now so obviously 
loaded and is, ironically, therefore calculated to hasten that 
very replacement. While Mr Okazaki, with some perplexity, 
looks to the south for advantages, Britain might, with 
profit, look to the east. 


France and American Aid 


RANCE is the country that most vividly illustrates the 
extent to which western Europe still depends on 
American aid. For some nations, it is true, aid has nowa- 
days become marginal—that is, it tends merely to turn small 
deficits into small surpluses. But for France, among others, 
American assistance is crucial. Its extreme reliance is partly 
the result of heavy military expenditure both at home and 
in Indo-China ; but partly, too, it reflects the truth of the 
recent statement by M. Marjolin, Secretary-General of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, that 
France is the “ black spot ” of the European economy and 
therefore holds the key ‘to further progress toward freeing 
intra-European trade. Moreover, its malaise makes non- 
sense of any claims that western Europe is ready to stride 
into convertibility, for to leave France behind in any such 
undertaking would be politically unthinkable. 

There are two obvious ways of assessing the importance 
of American aid to the French economy. One is to see what 
contribution it makes to the deficit in the French balance 
of payments, and the other is to examine how it helps to 
support the national budget. France gets some US funds 
which are specifically earmarked to finance certain 
budgetary expenditure, thus taking a load off the French 
taxpayer, or, alternatively, reducing the borrowing needs of 
the French Treasury. The French government’s need for 
revenue is so urgent, and at the same time the sources are 
so limited, that American aid directly bolsters the French 
budgetary position far more than in most other countries 
receiving American help. An analysis of this kind can, of 
course, give only a rough picture, because much of 
America’s military aid to France is concealed from the 
public for security reasons and because of technical difficul- 
ties: the French budget is based on the calendar year, while 
American aid is allocated on the basis of a fiscal year from 
July to June. 


A Vital Drop 


During the year ending June, 1953, the French balance 
of payments deficit is estimated at $542 million. This figure 
reflects the true position, however, only if the $230 million 
derived from US military expenditure in France is regarded 
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as receipts on current account. If it were counted instead 
as American aid, then the French deficit would rise by $230 
million to a total of $772 million. 


France has also received from the United States, by way 
of the Mutual Security Programme, $460.5 million. When 
this sum is added to US military expenditure, the grand 


TABLE I 


FRENCH ESTIMATED BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(millions of dollars—current prices) 









In gold and dollars 


Year ending | Year ending 
June, 1953 June, 1954 





L..- Seiperte (EO ky ied wuas oaoes &s 475-0 541-Q 
o> SOOO IL. GIB. a 6 ek ca de eB 265-0 | 265-0 
5. Receipts from US military ex- i 

DOMME Ce xis ede caeeen 230-0 330-0 
4. Payments for services ........ 255-0 240-0 
5. Receipts for services (excl. US 

SONG a6 dn <a aks Baan Os 145-0 155-0 
6. Net balance for services ...... —110-0 — 85-0 
7. Net balance of assoc. monetary 

GEOR codes &xeim ies awe —150-0 —120-0 
8. Net settlements. ...........-- — 365-0 — 240-0 
9. Net capital operations........ + 63-0 — 21:0 
10. Balance before MSP receipts | 

(2+-34+6+7+8+9—l)...... —542-0 | —412-0 
1l. Mutual Security Programme re- | 

OG oi 8s Fa RS 0 SEO OER 460-5 | 1,132-4 
12. Extraordinary US payments 

(She REDS. is agi h eb bae mane Res 690-5 | 1,462-4 
TABLE II—MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAMME RECEIPTS 


(millions of dollars—current prices) 
















In gold and dollars 







Year ending | Year ending 


Tune, 1953 June, 1954 








Offshore procurement (Lisbon 
CPOE 6. hb Ee eR Oh clas 158-5 | 202-1 
2. Offshore procurement (other) .. 20-5 120-6 
3. Mutual Defence financing..... 597-5 885 -0 
Of which : 
(a) Help for EPU deficit.... 60-0 
b) French Nato military pro | 
UGE Sas hiobeekeae 100-0 
4. Use of pipeline* (+ =. use; 
accumulation)........ 


—116-0 | — 75-3 


otal MSP receipts 


* Mc ney 


allocated but not yet spent 


total of “ extraordinary US payments ” to France reached, 
in the year ending last June, the sum of $690 million. Next 
year the United States intends to double this amount, so 
that aid to France, over and above direct shipments of arms, 
will reach the huge total of $1.46 billion. 


More light is shed on the nature and budgetary signifi- 
cance of all this assistance by the estimates in Table II. Of 
the items shown in this table, the two most important are 
offshore procurement under the “ Lisbon ” agreement, and 
mutual defence financing. In the year that ended last June 
they totalled between them $556 million, and a good part of 
this money helped the French Treasury to balance accounts. 
Together they provided the Treasury with about two per 
cent of its total revenue and relieved it of the need to finance 
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another two per cent—a drop in the bucket, perhaps, but a 
vital drop. 

A word of explanation is required about how, precisely, 
this happens. Offshore procurement (overseas purchases by 
the Americans of arms for free distribution among the Nato 
allies) is, where France is concerned, of two kinds. First 
there are the purchases agreed at the Nato Lisbon confer- 
ence nearly two years ago. These were goods whose produc- 
tion was originally financed by the French Government 
only on the understanding that it would be reimbursed by 
the United States. For this expenditure to be taken over by 
the Americans, therefore, is a considerable saving to the 
French taxpayer. “ Other” offshore purchases are those 
which the French armament industry has been able to sell 
to the US Services more or less on a competitive basis ; the 
contribution of the latter to the French economy is con- 
fined to the dollars they provide towards the balance of 
payments deficit. 


Counterpart for Navarre 


Mutual defence financing is still another item. It repre- 
sents the value of goods provided by the American govern- 
ment under ,its Mutual Defence Programme—goods such 
as cotton and machinery. These commodities are given free, 
but the recipient is called upon to establish in a special fund 
its counterpart in the local currency—hence the term 
“counterpart funds.” In the year ending June, 1953, 
France was allowed to spend $166 million of this fund on 
capital investment in French public utilities and industrial 
expansion—an expenditure which appears in the investment 
section of the French budget. Another $60 million of these 
counterpart funds went to help finance the war in Indo- 
China. 

In the following year—the one ending June, 1954—such 
counterpart funds will provide $785 for the Indo-China war 
alone. This figure includes the $385 million which-the 
United States has recently agreed to provide for the build- 
up of forces in Indo-China called for by the Navarre plan. 
Altogether, American aid will be meeting two-thirds of all 
France’s expenditure on the Indo-China war, or over one 
quarter of its total military expenditure. 

None of these figures takes account of the very substantial 
amount of American help that is flowing into France in the 
form of “end item ” aid—that is, gifts of American military 
equipment to the French forces. In the year that ended last 
June, such gifts to Nato Europe as a whole reached 
$3 billion. The detailed composition of this total is not 
divulged, but at a reasonable estimate probably at least one- 
third went to France. 


The “ Bevaniste” Error 


It is facts such as these which suggest that the French 
neutralists and their “ Bevaniste ” supporters are somewhat 
superficial in their economic thinking. France’s rearma- 
ment programme and its contribution to western security 
undoubtedly weigh heavily on the economy, but Washing- 
ton has helped to lighten that burden, and in ways 
which hold down French taxes, broaden the French produc- 
tion base and help to balance the French trade deficit. 
Without its rearmament programme and the war in Indo- 
China, and therefore without American aid, France’s 
economic problems might well be greater. Certainly its 
military status and its voice in international affairs would 
be negligible. 
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When is a Dependency Not ? 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


REPORTER watching the Fourth Committee of the 

United Nations Assembly lose itself in procedura 
smog last week was humming the tag line from an Ameri- 
can bar room ballad, “ But who put the overalls in Mr; 
Murphy’s chowder?” The fact is that the overalls, in 
the shape of a pervasive anti-colonialism, have been there 
ever since the UN chowder was concocted. Sometimes 
they simmer quietly at the bottom of the pot ; sometimes 
steam forms under them and sends them ballooning to the 
top, as awkward as they are unfragrant. 

The current extrusion was not anticipated. Anti- 
colonialism usually boils to the surface on the simpler 
issues, and this year it was supposed to lie quiescent until 
something obvious, such as South-West Africa, was reached. 
Instead, and for reasons which may be not unconnected 
with events in British Guiana, it overflowed in a confusion 
so complete that even the intrepid Guatemalan delegate 
was caught in his own swirls, 

The trouble arises from the old business of trying to 
push colonial powers into ceding more than they meant to 
grant when they signed the UN charter. Since 1946, when 
eight of the more co-operative member nations sent in lists 
of their dependencies (totalling 74) and began to transmit 
information about them to the Secretary-General, there 
has been a steady effort to widen the area of UN authority 
in this field. Chapter XI of the Charter, originally a 
benevolent expression of good intentions towards dependent 
territories, has become a cat-o’nine-tails to be wielded over 
the backs of the eight powers (Australia, Belgium, Britain, 
Denmark, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, United 
States) which admit that they administer such territories. 
Others which have similar responsibilities, but do not admit 
it to Uno, may some day find their zeal in flogging turned 
against them, but thus far they are not impressed by such 
argument. There is no sign that Latin American countries 
intend to report on their non-voting Indians, or Asian 
governments. on. their neglected tribesmen, or Soviet 
administrators on their suppressed Asian nationalities. 


Ten Words for One 


On the contrary, the roll of administrators and adminis- 
tered is shrinking, and this too is cause for complaint. So 
useful a weapon has anti-colonialism become that its 
manipulators resent that very progress into self-government 
which they pretend to promote. Charges have been made 
before the Fourth Committee that the new independence 
of Puerto Rico is a sham, and this year the Netherlands 
must defend its proposal to stop telling Uno about the 
Dutch Antilles and “Surinam because they are no longer 
“ non-self-governing ” within the meaning of the Charter. 

It is the problem of defining such progress that brought 
about last week’s confusion. Neither the Trusteeship 
Council nor the Fourth Committee has ever been able to 
define self-government, but they have laboured mightily 
to list the “ Factors which should be taken into account in 
deciding whether a territory is or is not a territory whose 
people have not yet attained a full. measure of self- 
government.” The negatives in that phrase tell their own 
story of struggle and compromise, and the last ten words 
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Sst Again! 





AIRCRAFT NOSE-DOCKS 


S.M.D. Engineers now build Aluminium Nose Docks to 
provide cover and facilities for servicing aeroplane 
engines — eliminating the expense of complete hangars. 
These ““Wing Hangars” are easily transported, and 
erected; delivery is rapid and, of course, no painting is 
required. Let us send you details. 


ALMIN LTD - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS 


FARNHAM COMMON 595 


Aluminium Hangars and Nose Docks ore built by $.M.D. Engineers 
Ltd., of Slough, the construction company of the Almin Group. 
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Hats and accessories from Herbert Johnson (Bond St.) Led. 


At some time in a man’s life comes 
the full appreciation of hand tailoring, 
allied to superfine and exclusive 
cloths. In all parts of the world where 
important people meet, you will find 
Chester Barrie outercoats and suits, 
hand cutfromclothsspecially woven in 
Britain, hand sewn and hand pressed. 
Available in 170 sizes for men who 
seek perfection. 


Overcoats from £25 
Top coats from £22 
Two piece suits from £22 
Three piece suits from £25 


FINE CLOTHES FOR MEN 


Obtainable in most major eities of the world 


CHESTER BARRIE LTD., WESTMORLAND HOUSE, 127-131 REGENT STREET, 
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should be joined by hyphens to denote an entity for which 
there is as yet no shorter expression than the rejected 
word “ colony.” 

For more than three years a succession of committees 
has tried to formulate these factors. The most recent one 
finished its work at the end of July, and the list it approves 
was handed to the Fourth Committee. “ Factors” had 
been divided into three groups, those “indicative of the 


attainment of independence or of other separate systems of 


self-government,” those “ indicative of the attainment of 
other systems of self-government in continuing association 
with the metropolitan country or in other forms,” and those 

indicative of the free association of a territory with the 
metropolitan or other country as an integral part of that 
country.” Independence, for example, was to include a 
showing of international responsibility, eligibility for mem- 
bership in Uno, freedom to arrange one’s own national 
defence, and complete autonomy in economic, social and 
cultural matters. The other two classifications were spelt 
out with similar care, 

Until last week it was assumed that the Fourth Com- 
mittee’s discussion of so earnest a draft would at least be 
reasonable. “Then it began to be rumoured that the Latin 
Americans did not see eye to eye with the Arab nations, 
or even with themselves. The matter came into the open 
with the introduction of a Brazilian resolution which 
ipproved the report of the “Factors” Committee and 
recommended that it be “taken by the Administering 
Members and the General Assembly as a guide.” The 

ee powers boggled at that, and both Britain and 

e United States stated flatly that the decision in the case 
of their territories was their own, and they would not share 
with the United Nations. 


Farce and Factors 


But the real harm was done before they spoke. Eleven 
anti-colonial nations (Bolivia, Egypt, Guatemala, Indonesia, 
frag, Mexico, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Venezuela, Yemen and 
Jugoslavia) had gone to work on the Brazilian resolution 
and the factor list. In a few hours they whipped up a list of 
amendments which should properly have thrown the whole 
project back into the hands of a drafting sub-committee 
Instead, and with the aid of an ineffable chairman open to 
the pleas of every delegate who raised a hand, the Fourth 
Committee was finally led to accept the amended list. After 
two days of contradiction and confusion, the proceedings 
became so farcical that even some of the nations which most 
delight in wielding the anti-colonial whip were abashed ; 
the final vote was 27 to 23, with Brazil and the Soviet Union 

among those who voted on the losing side with Britain and 
e United States. 





()' ARTERLY ECUNOMIC REPORTS are now available on 

nearly seventy countries. These reports give infor- 
mation and opinion on matters of concern to exporters 
and investors; they are concise and have comprehensive 
statistical sections. A descriptive leaflet may be obtained 
from The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 


London, S.W.1. 
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The matter will go before the full Assembly, unless more 
sober minds can muster the two-thirds majority needed 1» 
revoke the whole procedure. British and American delegate. 
have given warning that they do not intend to abide b 
the amended resolution, a warning which, howeve 
justified, is regrettable in that it encourages revolt in othe: 
quarters, Absurd as much of the language in this sector h: 
become, it is still reasonable that, as long as Chapter X! 
stays in the Charter, some means should be found to judy 
whether progress towards independence is really takin. 
place. 


Too Late to Kill Germs 


O get there fustest with the mostest” is a princip! 
that can be applied to political warfare too; the 
essential thing is to be first in the field with a detailed and 
plausible story, and to repeat it incessantly. With a suffi 
cient volume of assertion, an impression will be made which 
for great numbers of minds will be permanent. After that, 
it does not matter if subsequent disclosures show the whole 
story to be a fake ; few people will be interested in the 
fresh evidence, which bears only on something which is 
no longer news. 

This principle cannot be better idlustrated than by the 
Communist world’s accusations against the United States of 
waging bacterial warfare in Korea. The campaign to 
convince the world of the truth of these charges was 
without precedent for sustained intensity. It claimed 
decisive confirmation of the story from confessions made 
by five captured American airmen, which were written and 
signed, recorded for broadcasting, and repeated before inter- 
national commissions created by the Communists to 
“investigate.” Since the release of prisoners of war in 
Korea the airmen have returned to America, and have 
publicly repudiated their confessions and told how they 
were induced to make them. But for purposes of counter- 
propaganda their repudiations have come too late. Germ 
warfare is no longer news, as has been demonstrated by 
the very slight notice which the British press has taken of 
the pilots’ statements. 


“The World Would Be No Wiser” 


The statements are nevertheless of great interest, both in 
their bearing on the charges and in the light they shed 
on the techniques used by Communist states for extracting 
concocted confessions. The accounts given by the five 
officers are broadly similar. All were agreed that, before 
being captured, they had never heard anything about bac- 
terial weapons being used, except for reports that Com- 
munist propaganda was alleging it. When they had fallen 
into Communist hands, the subject was not broached imme- 
diately, but was only introduced after long interrogation 
on other matters and after solitary confinement and increas- 
ing severity of living conditions had had time to reduce the 
prisoners’ morale. Thus Colonel Schwable, the most senior 
of the officers concerned, stated : 


Until early September, two months after my capture, the 
subject (of germ warfare) had hardly been mentioned. . 
Early in September I was moved from the tent in which 
I had lived into a little stick-and-mud lean-to on the out- 
side of a Korean house that was located at the head of a 
very remote little valley . . . a place where one could 
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readily be dispensed with and the world would be none 
the wiser. Here, as I squatted cross-legged*on the floor of 
my 3-by-7-foot hovel for weeks and weeks as fall passed 
into early but cold winter, I was told that I had only one 
more problem to clear before I was turned over to a main 
camp where suitable facilities were available against the 
rigours of a North Korean winter and where I would be 
with other prisoners of war. 


The one remaining “ problem to be cleared ” turned out, 
of course, to be germ warfare, in which it was demanded 
that the colonel should confess to having participated on 
instructions from the higher command. Describing the 
pressure put upon him, Colonel Schwable goes on: 

It is a cruelty that is hard for anyone to understand who 

has not undergone the misfortune of being subjected to it. 

. . . | was under the constant surveillance of a guard who 

was never more than perhaps ten yards away, and who 

at night would awaken me at least hourly by shining his 
flashlight in my eyes until I woke up. . . . I could lie down 
only when told, and was kept just sitting and sitting for 
weeks on end, the result of which was that my back became 
strained to a point where it was impossible for me to sit 
still more than fifteen minutes at a time. This became 

physical torture to me and it was continuous. .. . I 

deteriorated physically and became dull of mind. . . . Some 

knuckles on my right hand had already become frostbitten. 

... I was convinced that at my age and in my condition 

I would freeze to death in that exposed little hovel during 

the winter. The final threat was direct, forceful and unmis- 

takable. The colonel commanding the pick-up camp 
informed me that “unless you clear this problem, you will 
never leave this valley, not even after the peace is signed.” 


Confession by Cramp 


Finally Colonel Schwable capitulated, and he then had to 
compose his confession, using his own words but incorpor- 
ating material which his interrogators provided, particularly 
with regard to dates and places of alleged acts of bacterial 
warfare. He had to implicate by name all the personalities 
in the chain of command, from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
down to his own unit, as the interrogators said that the 
directive must have followed this chain of command. He 
had to revise the confession several times before it satisfied 
his examiners, and then write out the final version in his 
own hand-writing “on smooth, heavy legal type paper, 
and to initial each page and all corrections.” He also had 
to make a wire recording and be photographed while 
reading the statement. 

Physical torture was traditionally employed in the old 
Chinese judicial system to obtain confessions in criminal 
trials, but the methods used by the Chinese Communists 
in getting the germ warfare confessions did not consist 
primarily of bodily violence—though Major Bley testified 
that he was repeatedly struck in the face while his hands 
were tied behind his back. The main factors were cold, 
cramp, and lack of sleep, resulting from the form of 
confinement imposed, and helping to produce gradual 
exhaustion and collapse, accompanied by endless interro- 
gation with arguments, promises and threats. This pre- 
dominantly “ psychological” type of compulsion, in con- 
trast to the old-fashioned kind of judicial torture, is the 
characteristic Soviet procedure for prisoners who are to 
be produced in public, and the Chinese have evidently taken 
it over from their Russian mentors along with Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine and Soviet techniques of economic 
planning. 
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Tito in Search of Super-Men 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Jugoslav Communist Party—or Union of Com- 
munists as it is now called—has run into difficulties 
in interpreting the role of the Communist in the new 
liberal society of “socialist democracy.” At the sixth 
party congress last November, Jugoslay Communists were 
told that they must cease to be bosses in privileged posi- 
tions, imposing their will from above. They must hence- 
forth take their place in government and society only if 
accepted and chosen by the mass of the electorate ; they 
must win support by outstanding achievement and efficiency. 
and above all they must educate people to be good socialists. 
This new role proved very difficult to carry out: Over 
centuries of alien occupation the Jugoslav peoples have 
developed a constitutional resistance to political education 
and propaganda. Between 1945 and 1951 Communists 
had absolute power, backed by the apparatus of a police 
state, and it left them with little experience of educating 
their fellow men. The new theory of power through 
education had to be tried out in the atmosphere of Marshal 
Tito’s new liberalism, surrounded by all sorts of non- 
Communist influences—the insidious lure of British and 
American newspapers and periodicals easily available in 
reading rooms in the big towns, and the renewed activities 
of the churches now able to parade their doctrines and 
political beliefs more actively. For the first time since 
1945 the Communists were up against something like 
opposition, and it is small wonder that many of them 
failed to measure up to what was expected of them. 


It was in the light of these experiences that Marshal 
Tito called a conference of high officials of the Union of 
Communists at Brioni last June. After the conference a 
letter was sent round to all Communist organisations which 
described at length shortcomings in the party and called 
for immediate improvement. It described many “ weak- 
nessses ” in the party—a slackening of discipline ; the loss 
of a “militant approach” to Communist objectives ; the 
acceptance of alien foreign influences and bourgecis 
theories ; the preoccupation of certain leaders with specialist 
economic problems to the exclusion of political work ; the 
pursuit of local objectives in the republics without regard 
to the overriding importance of federal objectives. 


Stalinists and Pilates 


Criticism was aimed at both right and left wing 
backsliders. On the left there were those who continued 
to work in the old Stalinist manner, giving bureaucratic 
orders and allowing no play for democracy. On the 
right there were those whose subjection to anti-Marxist 
alien foreign influences and petty-bourgeois inspiration had 
reached “alarming proportions.” And in between these 
two extremes there were those who, having failed to under- 
stand the decisions of the sixth congress, had washed their 
hands of active party work. In fact the impression left by 
the letter is that very few can have achieved what was 
expected of them. 

The final section of the letter contained instructions on 
how these weaknesses were to be overcome. Further work 
was necessary inside the Union of Communists to develop 
“ ideological-political unity” and to eradicate from Com- 
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munist heads “the remnants of old bourgeois theories ” 5 
Communists must also develop their “ fighting political 
reflex ” against “ phenomena which damage our system” ; 
they must train themselves to react quickly “not in an 
administrative manner nor with general political slogans ” ; 
nor must they approach political, social ‘and economic 
problems in a narrow, specialist or pragmatic way. Finally, 
Communists were urged to work through the SAWPY—the 
Socialist Alliance of Working People of Jugoslavia—and, 
above all, to root out weaknesses in their own ranks. 

The letter confirmed what was already becoming obvious 


to all observers—that there had been considerable confusion 


and dissatisfaction in the party in the past six months. The 
new role of educator was much more difficult than that of 
party boss, and many Communists did not know what 
was expected of them; moreover, with freely elected 
local government, there was no guarantee that Communists 
would retain their positions of influence. The reversal of 
policy about collectives, which resulted in two-thirds of all 
co-operative farms being broken up, came as a great shock 
to some Communist ideologists and an even greater shock 
to those party members who had had soft jobs as co-opera- 
tive officials. 


Threat from Top Hats 


There was also the vexed problem of Jugoslavia’s 
foreign policy, which troubled some of the left-wing 
theorists. Marshal Tito’s visit to London, hobnobbing with 
royalty and top-hats in a most bourgeois-capitalist way, was 
considered by some as a sign that Jugoslavia was abandon- 
ing its independence and leaning more and more to the 
West. Hence the pointed reference in the Brioni letter to 
“hostile interpretations of our foreign policy” and its 
insistence that the basic principle of this policy, the 
“ principle of independence,” had not been understood. 

In short, dissatisfaction was strong amongst both rigid 
ideologists and time-servers. The latter are now being got 
rid of—not by a purge, but by a steady process of weeding 
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out the weaker brethren. The former, providing they arc 
not Cominfortnists, as most of them at present are not, mus’ 
be appeased, and appeasement means some sort of gestucc 
to the political left wing at the expense of the economic 
realists. But aside from these, many of the party member. 
seem to be not so much dissatisfied as bewildered and in 
need of a positive guide on beliefs and behaviour under th 

new Communism. 

This is difficult to provide, and does not seem to be con- 
tained in the Brioni letter, which on the whole contented 
itself with plenty of negative advice, With the exception 0! 
Kardelj and Pijade, who are too busy on other jobs, and 
Djilas, whose writings are incomprehensible to the ordinary 
human being (for whom he states he does not write), the 
party has no outstanding philosophers or theorists. Yet 2 
clarification of ideas is essential ; for the party is faced with 
a basic conflict now that the principle of compulsion has 
been abandoned. The party must be kept in power, yet 
according to the new beliefs it must not use force to achiev: 
this. Its weapons must be precept, example and education 
—of which it has a virtual monopoly. The optimistic 
belief that these will be effective is based on what is likely 
ta prove a misconception that Communist aims for Jugo- 
slavia, being both good and right, will, if properly explained, 
be accepted by the majority of the people. In practice 
Jugoslav Communists may find that people if given a free 
choice do not necessarily accept the good even when they 
see it. The theory also makes other great demands on 
human nature ; rapid economic development such as is now 
being attempted—and has partially been achieved—in Jugo- 
slavia, demands austerity and sacrifices from the workers. In 
the past these sacrifices have been imposed from above ; 
now they are to be made by the people themselves on the 
persuasion of the Communists. 


Not Even Socrates 


In short the Communists are now expected to be a caste of 
super-men, recognised and accepted as such by the people, 
who will elect them to positions of power and trust because 
of their shining virtues. It is a beatific vision which even 
Socrates did not dare to postulate. Yet in the meantime 
there is little doubt that Communists—whether they mend 
their ways or not—will be elected in large numbers at the 
general election in November. They still have great advant- 
ages ; the aura of past authority has not yet worn away ; they 
have the monopoly of newspapers and radio for propaganda 
purposes ; they have an outstanding leader in Marshal Tito; 
they have undoubted achievements to their credit in the past 
eight years ; and they have no organised opposition. 

But at some stage in the future Jugoslav Communists will 
have to produce a more positive political philosophy and 
resolve some of the conflicts in their present position. With- 
out it they will find it difficult to retain their position of 
dominance in a relatively free society such as Jugoslavia 
today aspires to be. Without it, too, they will not be able 
to give to other Communist countries the successful 
example of true Communism which in their view the Soviet 
Union has failed to provide. 

i * 

Correction: In the article “Grievances of Italian 
Workers,” which appeared on October 3rd, the proportion 
of total living accommodation in Italy that is vacant for 


want of a tenant with the necessary means should have 
been given as 6 per cent. 
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‘Pure Knowledge 


IN THIS AGE OF TECHNOLOGY, unceasing scientific research is 
the nation’s best guarantee of a prosperous future. To 
compete on the markets of a rapidly changing world, Industry 
must make full use of Science, both to improve its established 
products and to develop new ones. It is not enough, however, 
to concentrate on immediate practical problems. There must 
also be a continual advance in man’s knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of nature. Aware of the importance 
of research to an efficient concern, I.C.I. spends {7,500,000 
a year on research and development. Part of this substantial 
sum goes to pay for fundamental research in the laboratories 
of I.C.1.’s manufacturing Divisions, and the company has 
also established laboratories at Welwyn in Hertfordshire 
where its scientists can carry on the long-term investigation 
of fundamental problems without any regard to immediate 
commercial considerations. The results of such research are 
published and thus made available to the entire nation. 

In the advancement of pure Science, however, the 
spearhead is—and must remain—the Universities. For that 
reason I.C.1. gives them support, both material and financial. 
There are 92 I.C.1. research fellowships—worth more than 
£73,000 a year—at 11 British Universities. These are open 
to graduates of any race, religion or nationality, and are 
awarded by the Universities entirely at their own discretion. 
I.C.I. also provides funds, amounting to about £100,000 a 
year, to help Universities in various other ways, including 
the provision of chemicals and apparatus for research 
purposes. Such contributions bring benefit not only to I.C.I. 
but to the whole community, and help Britain to maintain 
that leadership in Science which alone can secure her 
competitive efficiency. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 






























PIONEERS IN 
PINSTRIPE 


They don’t plane flags—they place 
contracts. In fifty Commonwealth 
countries they're the brains and 

the buying power behind today's vast 
development schemes. They've millions to 
spend on plant, machinery, components, 
supplies. They won't wave flags but 

they will * buy British’. They 

want to know what you can offer them. 


Tell them. Tell them about your 
firm and its products in the one 
journal they all read. 
work miracles. But by intelligent 
advertising in NEW COMMONWEALTH 
you can be sure of increasing sales in 


Publicity can't 


territories where you are already 
represented; sure of a warm welcome and 
an established name when you come 


to break new ground. 


is the business man’s fortnightly review 
of Commonwealth affairs. By reading it 
you keep in close touch with important 
developments in every Commonwealth 
country. By advertising in it you ensure 
that all important buyers and dis- 
tributors throughout the Common- 
wealth keep in touch with you. 


NEW COMMONWEALTH 


Specimen copy on request. 


NEW COMMONWEALTH, 


33 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 9233s, 
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That’s what “3 in 1 posting” means 


OPERATORS have just one pair of hands. However heavy 
the accounting load, they can work only as fast as the 
machines they use will let them. Adding staff or machines 
may help—but not in keeping office costs down. 

The economical answer is to provide an operator with an 
accounting machine that gives the greatest output for the 
least manual effort — whatever job is being done. 

The Burroughs M800 achieves this in two ways. First, 
because it enables three or more related items in a routine 
to be prepared simultaneously. Secondly, because it reduces 
posting, totalling and proving to one single, continuous 
operation. 

Ask Burroughs to demonstrate how this machine will 
improve your complete accounting system — giving better 
results faster. 

Cail Burroughs today. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Sales and Service Offices in principal cities. 


For expert advice on business figuring 


CALL IN ¢) urroughs 


MANAGEMENT. Many questions of importance to a business are 
posed, and answers suggested, in the Burroughs booklet “ Ways to 


Save Time in an Office.” Write for it today, to Burroughs at the 
above address. 
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...0n general accounts. Below is a normal 
#844 flow-chart for Payroll. On this work, the 
Burroughs M800 prepares Earnings Record 
Card, Payroll, and Payslip, in one opera- 
tion. Similar reductions in effort apply to 
Sales or Purchase Accounts, Receipt or 
Cheque writing, Stores Accounts, etc. 
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EARNINGS RECORD CARD 


No less than 18 work-saving features make 
this Burroughs Typewriter-Accounting 
Machine faster in operation, and the 
records more fully informative. Debit and 
credit balances or totals are printed and 
designated automatically. Amounts can be 
subtracted from any register or the cross- 
footer separately or simultaneously. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
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Profits before the Upturn 


ETWEEN the beginning of July and the end of 
September the reports of 576 public companies 
were received in this office ; they showed an average 
fall in trading profits of nearly 12 per cent below those 
of the previous year, another step down the ladder 
compared with the average fall of just over 10 per cent 
shown in the 941 company reports received between 
April and June, and the average fall of about 8} per 
cent shown in the 503 company reports (excluding those 
of nationalised steel concerns) received between January 
and March. It is probable, however, that this is the end 
of the downward progression. Most of the company 
reports received between now and the end of 1953 are 
likely to continue to show some drop in profits, but the 
average fall should be less than the 12 per cent revealed 
last quarter; by the turn of the year the period of 
decline should be just about over, and in the early 
months of next year published profits should be rising 
fairly consistently. 

This forecast of better things to come is arrived at 
not by staring at the stars but by studying the statistics. 
The 576 reports received last quarter referred, for the 
most part, to a trading year that ended as long ago as 
last spring ; in fact, of the 450 industrial companies in 
the sample, 241 had accounting dates in March (with 
March 31st the favourite date), 85 actually had account- 
ing dates before March and only 124 had accounting 
dates since then. A financial year to March 31st last 
would have started three weeks after the Australian 
import restrictions punctured Britain’s post-Korean 
boom, and would have ended two weeks before Mr 
Butler’s stimulus budget of 1953 touched off the current 
upsurge of reflation ; it therefore embraced the twelve- 
month period of deepest decline in industrial produc- 
tion, as measured by a fall of over 3 per cent in the 
official index. It also embraced a period when whole- 


sale prices fell by 14 per cent, after having risen by 
6 per cent in the year to March 31, 1952; if it is 
assumed that the artificial element of stock appreciation 
or depreciation in published profits can be assessed by 
applying the percentage changes in the wholesale price 
index to the published figures of stocks—an improper 
assumption if one is pretending to be accurate, but 
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Note: The bold line in this chart shows the average increases 
or falls in trading profits reported in each quarter since the 
beginning of 1950. The dotted line shows the approximate trend 
that might be shown in reports published in the next six months, 
on the assumption that the movements that have already taken 
place in wholesale prices and industrial production between March 
and September, 1953, have the same effect on reports published 
between now and next March as previous movements in these 
two indices appear to have had on reports published between 
last June and last September. 

















excusable if one is only discussing broad trends—then 
this turn-round in wholesale prices can be shown with 
glib tidiness to have accounted for almost exactly the 
whole of the 12 per cent fall in profits in the $76 com- 
pany statements published last quarter. 
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There is, inevitably, a temptation to carry this sort of 
arithmetic further ; and the temptation is yielded to— 
with due warning—in the accompanying chart. The 
calculation that has conceived the tentative dotted line 
in that chart is that if the companies in last quarter’s 
sample had had a mean accounting date around June 
30th, instead of around March 31st, their reports would 
have covered a twelve-month period when industrial 
production was approximately the same as a year before, 
instead of more than 3 per cent lower; and (on the 
assumptions set down in the last paragraph) when the 
ending of stock appreciation was cutting profits back 
by only about 2 per cent, instead of by about 12 per 
cent. Similarly, if these companies had had a mean 
accounting date around September 3oth, their state- 
ments would have embraced a period when industrial 
production actually rose by around 3 per cent (assuming 
that the index for September itself shows no significant 
setback) and when the element of stock appreciation was 
neutral. These accounting dates—June 30th and 
September 30th respectively—should be the approxi- 
mate mean for. reports appearing in the next two 
quarters. 

It should be added that if—it is a big if—production 
and prices should stabilise at their present level, the tale 
of rising published profits should continue (though with 
a slower upward gradient) until it reaches a peak in 
reports for the year to March 31st next ; for not until 
these returns begin to appear—from nine to twelve 
months hence—will companies be able to compare 
results for a period that fell wholly after the last budget 
with those for a period that fell wholly before it. 

But these are flights of fancy, and analysis must now 
return to the existing bathysphere. The poinf that has 
been emphasised above is that the 576 returns published 
last quarter probably do represent a bathysphere, plumb- 
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ing the lowest depths of the fall in profits that is likely 
to be recorded for some time ; for even if a world reces- 
sion should suddenly develop tomorrow, it would have 
no effect on most of the company reports published in 
the next six months (most of which will refer to trading 
years that have already—though recently—ended). The 
question must now be asked whether the descent that 
has already been recorded has left British industry in a 
debilitated state, where it will be unable to be more 
generous in dividend policy during the period of 
recovery that has already taken place but still falls due 
to be recorded—and where it will be very badly placed 
to absorb any new downturn in world trading conditions 

The answer can be moderately cheering. The 12 per 
cent fall in gross trading profits recorded last quarter 
amounted, in round figures, to a fall of just under £31 
million for the §76 companies in the sample. This, 
however, was comfortably cushioned by a fall of nearly 
£24 million in income and profits tax, a rise of over 
£4 million in income from investments and non-recur- 
ring credits, and a fall of nearly £5 million in the item 
“contingencies, provisions, etc.” (which shows that 
industry is less scared about stock losses now than a 
year ago). After reducing retentions of profits by sub- 
sidiaries by just over £3 million, reducing allocations 
to revenue reserves by- less than {2 million, and making 
marginal changes elsewhere, these companies were 
therefore able to increase their carry forward by over 
£5 million and their ordinary dividend payments by 
nearly {£2 million (or around 7 per cent). If this is a 
bathysphere, most investors will not be too afraid of 
another submersion in it. 

A similar robustness is shown in the composite 
balance sheet. A year ago the balance sheets of com- 
panies reporting between July and September (there 
were 564 of them, against this year’s 576) showed an 
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Reports Published Reports Published 






July to Sept Oct., 1952, to Sept., 
1953 1953 
576 Companies 2,656 Companies 
Previous Latest Previous | Latest 
Year Year 


Year | Year 
i 
| 


Gross tradiag profit . ‘ . 258,701 | 228,000 | 1,636,088 | 1,500,045 
Income from investments sea faoe 19,623 | 20,005 96,234 98,166 
Other current revenue : 405 394 5,637 6,500 
Non-recurring credits ............. 11,861 | 15,789 45,309 70,269 

Total Income..... ce 290,590 | 264,188 | 1,783,268 | 1,674,980 






Repairs and maintenanoe.......... 808 | 671 9,638 9,335 
Depreciation ie 33,259 | 35,558 233,096 245,489 
Income tax (excl. Profits tax) ..... 93,412 88,153 567,234 ; 589,510 
Profits tax heen os eats 40,648 22,319 214,103 135,281 
Directors’ emoluments ie pey 9,770 9,725 48,722 | 48,349 
Administrative charges, etc. .. 4,773 5,002 35,068 | 39,889 
Contingenmes, provisions, ete 2? 670 17,711 147,511 99,056 
Pomme 22s. 66 S558 bs ia os He iat as 3,317 3,515 24,276 22,197 
Minority share in profits .... : 4,388 5,950 19,507 18,144 
Profits retained by subsidiaries 290,465 | 17,122 117,894 | 102,298 
Debenture interest ; ; ; 554 | 5,670 28.958 | 32,566 
Preference dividends . .. jebae 5,268 5,372 33,300 33,466 
; i 
Ordinary dividends 26,153 | 28,077 | 154.413 | 167,032 
Revenue reserves ; 18,135 | 16,224 126,228 | 113,468 
Brought in (parent company) 45,194 | 47,664 248,778 | 272,098 
Carried forward (parent company). . 47 G64 52,783 272,098 | 292.998 
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Capital (Parent | } Fixed Assets :— | 

Companies) :—_ Land, property| 
Debenture .... |, 134,641 | 148,424 and plant ...| 792.897 855,891 
Preference ....} 171,166 171,352 | Lessdepreciation| 219,062 237,995 


Ordinary...... | $25,347 | 345,169 
631,154 | 664,945 
Reserves and) | 
surplus :— | 
Capital reserves! 173,549 | 191,877 
Revenue res.and } 
carry forward 389,341 | 427,405 


| 573,835 | 615,896 
! 
; 


Trade inyestments 96,285 | 105,288 
| 
Total Capital, | 


Reserves and | | 
Surplus....... | 1,189,044 | 1,284,227 


Outside interests 


Intangible assets. 56,694 | 55,598 
| 


Current Assets:- 


in subsidiaries. 72,992 13,334 4 Stocks .......« | 486,019 | 479,016 

Debtors .......| 329,346 | 338,522 

Current Liabili- | Gilt-edged secs...| 46,954 | 40,258 
ties and | Other marketable | | 

visions :— investments. ... 99,417 | 102,495 

Bank loans ...; 78,094 61,208 }Cash ........... 165,674 | 177,879 
Creditors, &c...| 404,885 | 384,622 
Future taxation 84,598 88,092 
Other provs. .. 22,611 | 21,267 


45.108 | —65s,a09 


| 1,847,224 | 1,912,750 | 1,847,224 | 1,912,750 





1,120,410 | 1,138,168 
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alarming rise in stocks. It amounted to {91 million (or 
24 per cent), partly because of price inflation and partly 
because of the accumulation of inventories of both raw 
materials and of unsold goods ; by contrast, in reports 
published in the same quarter of this year stocks were 
shown to have fallen by £7 million or 14 per cent—in 
other words, they have been as near to stability as makes 
no matter. Net fixed assets are shown to have risen by 
abeut £40 million in both years, and in both this has 
been accompanied by an increase of just under {20 
million each in capital reserves and ordinary capital 
outstanding ; these figures, of course, are affected by 
differing accounting practices about depreciation, scrip 
issues and the like, but they cannot be read as showing 
any signs of strain. Net new borrowing on debentures 
at nearly {£14 million) has been some {9 ‘million higher 
in 19§2-§3 than in 19§1-§2, but the turn-round in 
stocks has led to a dramatic improvement in the com- 
panies’ liquidity. A year ago, reports published by 
companies in the third quarter showed that their short- 
term debts—including those to the banks and the tax 
collector—had risen by some {£49 million more than the 
short-term debts owed to them ; this year, thanks to the 
turn-round of £98 million in their stock commitments, 
their net debtor position has improved by some £44 
million instead, and their holdings of cash and market- 
able securities have risen by over £84 million (against a 
fall of £44 million last year). The resources for a 
further increase in dividend payments in the next six 
months are there—provided that the expected recovery 
in published profits does not take place against a back- 
ground of falling current profits and world slump. 


* 


The differing experience as between industries in last 
quarter’s sample is shown in the detailed analysis in 
the statistical section on pages 210 and 211 of this issue. 
lhe figures_show that profits rose, against the general 
trend, in eight of the twenty-three groups—broadly, 
they were either capital goods industries or else con- 
sumer goods industries that started their recession 
before March, 1952, and their recovery before March, 
1953; the increases concerned were shown in wool 
(very markedly), clothing and footwear, food and con- 
fectionery, shops and stores, engineering, shipbuilding, 
motors, cycles and aircraft, and oil. All other groups 
showed falls in profits, with certain consumer goods 
industries, led by silk and rayon, especially hard hit. 
Similarly, only ten of the twenty-three groups showed 
rises in stocks, and six of them (wool, food and confec- 
tionery, engineering, shipbuilding, motors, cycles and 
aircraft, and oil) were among those that also showed 
increases in profits ; the other four were iron and steel, 
electrical manufacturing, tea and the residual “other 
companies.” In some of these groups the sample of 
reporting companies was too small to bear the weight 
of ponderous analysis ; but, as a general rule, it will not 
be surprising if those groups that have already recorded 
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some measure of recovery (or have never shown any 
significant downturn) prove to have least scope for 
increases in profits in the months ahead. 

The picture that emerges, therefore, is that the 2,656 
profits statements that have been published in the last 
twelve months have shown the progressive stages by 
which Mr Butler’s disinflationary monetary policy of 
19§2 started to march profits down to the bottom of the 
hill ; and that the 1,000-odd statements to be expected 
in the next six months may show the progressive stages 
by which his reflationary budget policy of 1953 has 
already marched them back again. The prospect is prob- 
ably not as rosy as this summary may imply for the 
capital goods industries, which cannot show a substantial 
recovery in profits because they have not yet shown a 
substantial fall ; and it may also be blurred for some of 
the big international trading organisations, since com- 





PROFITS AND EARNINGS OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES 








(£000) 
576 Companies 
Total Earnings for 
Income | Ordinary Capital ® 
Previous Latest Previous | Latest 
Year Year | Year | Year 
Consumption Trades :— 
Kreweriles hieiedls . oe 31,285 | 2313 | 8,323 7,184 
Clothing and footwear oF 8,072 3,560 | 528 800 
Entertainment... .... -. | 11,893 12,708 | 13856 2,096 
Food and confectionery | 20,261 21,719 4.664 6,397 
Hotels and restaurants S bethondie 903 955 150 101 
Shops and stores ..... .| 13428 | 14,780 | S580 | 5,887 
ROGERS cs sda te ake din wees 217 188 75 | 69 
Wet) < cds csc nndccashiuet 81,059 | 78,223 19,475 | 20,534 
Capital Industries :-— } 
WE a Goin cvs phe caiar es 15,242 | 14,169 | 2706 | 3,198 
a iin winds tec baa | 23,066 23,081 6,401 6,252 
Iron and steel.......... ngaiedee a 4,748 3,541 | 841 | 8135 
Shipbuilding. 0056600000 ckvees i 2418 | 3,046 | 600 | 899 
Tote ion ccstesizegeceressy ss | ae 43,837 10,548 | 11,162 
General industries >~— ' 
Chemicals and paint ...........: 4,016 2,928. | 991 637 
Electrical manufacturing ........ 16,27 17,578 2.863 4,214 
Motors, cycles and aircraft ...... 6,353 6,269 1,467 1,096 
Newspapers, paper and printing. . 11,102 9,575 2,564 2,241 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... . | 42615 | 36,898 | 11,832 | 9,721 
Mi oe [90,360 | 73,248 | 19,217 | 17,909 
Textiles :-— 
Cotton... .. ales pine awesee wee 3,247 $44 1,114 
Silk and rayon : ae 25,284 15,437 4,041 2,946 
Wool oan , 3,439 6,745 &59 1,505 
Other textiles ....... ek 1,284 1,100 | 188 232 
a Bre EN SS ..| 32,968 | 26529 | 5432 | 5,797 
Total, All Groups... ... . | 290,590 | 264,188 67,223 | 66,542 
* Includes amounts retained by subsidiaries, attributable to parent company. 
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petition abroad has increased (and profit margins 
decreased) even as the sun has come out from behind 
the clouds at home. Above all, the fact that there should 
be some cheerful profits statements now going into the 
calculating machines does nothing to lessen the danger 
that there might be a sharp fall in published profits after 
about the middle of next year—if America should slump 
this winter. But it is because of this shadow from 
America, not because of any uneasiness about the 
current level of profits, that any investor who reaches 
for the moon today should know that he can only ride 
there on a bull with a crumpled horn. 


E 
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Too Much Consumption? 


7 retail slump is over ; and some people might 
say this suggests that balance of payments troubles 
are about to begin. The disappointing news given by 
Mr Butler at the Bankers’ Dinner on Wednesday 
night that Britain’s balance of payments surplus in the 
first half of 1953 was only £25 million—excluding 
£55 million of American defence aid—has inevitably 
re-awakened the controversy whether the tax reduc- 
tions accorded in the last budget were too generous, 
at any rate those that went to the consumer. In the 
first half of this year, the Central Statistical Office has 
estimated, real personal consumption (at current 1948 
prices) was running at an annual rate that was some 
£340 million, or about 4 per cent, higher than in the 
first half of 1952; and in the second quarter of this 
year (that is, the first post-budget quarter) it was at 
an annual rate nearly £450 million, or 5} per cent, 
higher. Even although the rise in production this year 
may have added £400 or £500 million to Britain’s 
annual real income, and the improvement in the terms 
of trade may have added another £250 or £350 million, 
this is a very big bite out of the cake. When allowance 
is made for an increase in stocks, including an increase 
in retail stocks in line with the increased spending, it is 
perhaps not surprising that there have not been enough 
real resources to spare to maintain the balance of 
payments surplus. 

How far has this new spending been a temporary 
phenomenon, a mere reaction from the recession that 
went before it ? Retailers regard it not so much as a 
boom but rather as a return to normal. They note, too, 
that by no means all of the increase in personal expendi- 
ture finds its way into their tills. Until the autumn of 
1950, as they see it, retail trade was very slowly getting 
back to normal, as the supply of consumer goods 
improved. The start of fighting in Korea, which broke 
out only 18 
months after the 
ending of clothes 
rationing, 
started a run on 
the shops that 
lasted until the 
arly summer 
of 1951. But 
eventually the 
fear of rising 
prices and re- 
turning _ short- 
ages that 
brought cus- 
tomers crowding 
to buy turned 
full circle into 
a refusal by 
the public to 
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pay those prices. For nearly twelve months, 
from the early summer of 1951 to the spring of 1952, 
buyers stayed out of the shops. The weather played 
directly into their hands, because a chilly summer in 
1951 discouraged them from buying summer clothes 
and the unseasonably mild winter that followed it gave 
them no inducement to buy winter clothes either. The 
weather in 1952 was more seasonable and the signal {or 
recovery was the budget of 1952. The winding up of 
the utility schemes and with them the ending of price 
control on clothing and textiles made it possible for 
retailers and traders all down the chain of distribution 
to set about liquidating their abnormally high stocks 
These goods were sold off in large quantities at cut 
prices during most of last year. By the autumn, whole- 
sale and retail stocks were looking less inflated ; by this 
spring, the mills were clear of stocks of cloth and yarn ; 
today, the factories are producing goods for the home 
market as fast as they can. The trade exhibitions are 
packed with buyers, where a year before a pony and 
trap could drive down the empty aisles ; and the mills 
are actually running short of yarn. 

The result of all this is that in the first seven months 
of the current retail year—that is, from February to 
August—the value of retail sales has risen 7 per cen 
above the level in the same period of 1952. But these 
figures need careful qualification. A great deal more 


_ food has been available this year than iast, and at prices 


higher than those prevailing in 1952. The value of 
food sales has risen 8 per cent during the seven months ; 
meat sales have been 28 per cent higher; fruit, 
vegetable and flower sales, 13 per cent higher ; and 
grocery sales 10 per cent higher than they were in 1952 
When food sales are subtracted from the total, the rise 
in sales comes to only 4 per cent compared with 1952 
Compared with 1951, the increase has been even 
more modest. 
Total sales in 
the first seven 
months of the 
retail year 1952 
were 3 per cen! 
lower than in 
the same period 
of 1951. By this 
reckoning, the 
amount olf 
money that 
people have 
been spending 
this year oP 
what the Boarc 
of Trade calls 
“ non-food mer- 
chandise,” a de- 
scription that 
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does mot include sales of cars and motor cycles 
and probably not many bicycles either, has been 
only one per cent higher than it was during 1951, 
when the slump first hit the retail trade. This, 
at its most sophisticated, is the retailers’ answer to the 
complaint that present sales are much too high. 


Unfortunately, however, there is some reason to 
believe that the official statistics may understate the 
real volume of consumer goods now pouring on to the 
home market. The reason for this is that the figures, 
even when they are deflated by a mythical price index 
to translate them into terms of 1948 prices, do not 
give full weight to the number of transactions now 
concluded at low prices. To take a specific illustra- 
tion: at one point last summer, when stocks were being 
liquidated at cut prices, department store sales of the 
cheaper types of fabrics were 50 per cent higher, in 
terms of yards sold, than they were in 1951—yet the 
value of those sales was only 8 per cent up on the 
previous year. The official price indices certainly did 
not show the full effect of this fall. 


* 


A suspicion that the pulling power of the home 
market has had more to do with the fall in the balance 
of payments surplus than either the official statistics 
purport to show or official spokesmen would care to 
admit is reinforced by an analysis of the changes that 
have taken place this year in the distribution of certain 
products between the home and export markets. The 
accompanying chart attempts to show some of these 
changes, in what is inevitably a rough and ready fashion. 
It leaves no doubt that the recovery that has taken place 
in the consumer goods industries this year owes almost 
everything to the sales expansion at home and little to 
exports. The bulk of this year’s higher production is 
being sold at home ; whether it could have been sold 
abroad if home demand had been less voracious is, of 
course, another matter. 


The question remains: is the present high rate of 
demand likely to last ? This leads, of course, to con- 
sideration of the frequently heard forecast of a recession 
in retail sales in the pre-budget, first quarter of next 
year. In spite of the retailers’ present pre-occupation 
with the possible effects of further tax changes on sales 
—before the budget as well as after—there is certainly 
no sign yet that either the shops or their customers 
are holding back orders in expectation of further 
reductions. And for all the strong arguments to the 
contrary current in Lancashire, purchase tax is no longer 
believed to have any marked effect on sales of “ soft” 
goods such as clothing and textiles. The ending of 
price control and the introduction of the “ D ” schemes 
have given retailers so much discretion in pricing their 
goods that the consumer can rarely tell—and indeed 


hardly cares—whether goods do or do not carry tax. » 


This does not mean to say that they are not price 
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conscious, but the “D” scheme is probably taking 
much of the blame for sales resistance. 


Purchase ‘tax, however, is still an important element 
in the selling price of the more durable household goods 
such as washing machines, heaters and television sets, 
not to mention cars. Hardware and electrical sales have 
expanded sharply since rates of purchase tax were 
reduced in the last budget ; they are on average 13 per 
cent higher than last year, while sales of television and 
radio sets went up 25 per cent. It is in these categories 
that pre-budget sales are likely to feel the draught, and 
it may be significant that, although wholesale and retail 
stocks are generally rising, stocks of these kinds of goods 
are falling. They were 6 per cent lower in August than 
they were a year before, while the general level of stocks 
had risen by 4 per cent; simultaneously the general 
level of wholesale stocks was §.5 per cent higher than 
a year before. 

* 


In August, for the first time in twelve months, the 
figures showed a rise in the value of stocks. Twelve 
months ago traders were emptying their shelves as 
rapidly as they could. While prices were falling, the 
shops bought on a hand-to-mouth basis. Their willing- 
ness now to re-invest in stocks is a sign that they believe 
prices have stabilised, and it must surely also be a sign 
that they do not expect a real recession in sales early 
next year. It is exceedingly difficult, however, to 
measure the extent of their new investment. The 
Census of Distribution showed that at the end of 
January, 1951, clothing stocks stood at about {160 
million. Because some of the department stores 
(but by no means all the shops normally classed as 
department stores) are classified elsewhere, the figure 
is probably on the low side. A comparison of this 
total with the Board of Trade’s index of clothing stocks 
suggests that the sum invested in clothing rose 
from £160 million, or thereabouts, in January, 1951, 
to £185 million in January last year ; but that it had 
been cut back again to a figure in the region of £165 
million by this January. By August, clothing stocks 
had risen to practically £200 million, {10 million more 
than in July and £15 million more than in August last 
year. These are big sums for retailers. 


The combined value of all retail stocks taken together 
(including food and excluding cars and most kinds of 
vehicles) was put by the Census at £571 million in 
January, 1951. The general level of stocks may have 
moved to roughly £640 million in January, 1952, and 
then fallen to £525 million in January this year. January 
marks the point at which stocks are at their lowest, so if 
the movement of clothing stocks is any guide, by August 
retailers had probably invested between {£600 million 
and {650 million in their stocks, and have in all likeli- 
hood considerably increased this figure by now. . All this 
suggests that retailers are expecting a period of either 
stability or increases in home consumption. Will the 
country be able to afford stability at so high a level ? 
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Diminished Surplus 


HE surplus on Britain’s balance of payments in the 
5 first half of this year was disappointingly small. It 
is provisionally estimated at £25 million, compared with 
provisional estimates (which may, apparently, be slightly 
revised downwards in a White Paper next week) of surpluses 
of £109 million in the second half of 1952 and of {61 
million in the first half of it. All these figures are struck 
without counting receipts of American defence aid, which 
amounted to £55 million in the first half of 1953, as part 
of Britain’s overseas income. 

In announcing this deterioration in his speech at the 
annual Bankers’ Dinner at the Mansion House this 
week, Mr Butler put the main blame on “the higher 
imports we have had in the first half of this year as com- 
pared with the second half of last year, when we were 
feeling the full weight of the import cuts and also pro- 
ducing less.’’ The rider to this explanation, of course, is 
that although an increase in production—and the increased 
need for stocks and work-in-progress that goes with it— 
naturally tends to lead to higher imports of raw materials, 
some part of the increase in production should also have 
gone to exports ; but today, in Mr Butler’s words, British 
exports are merely “keeping up.” No details are yet 
available about the division of the deterioration as between 
sterling and non-sterling markets, but in his speeches both 
at Margate and at the Mansion House Mr Butler has given 
one. hard fact and one hard hint that can provide some 
comfort about the Government’s outlook on the non- 
sterling balance. The hard fact was that the apparently 
disquieting fall in the sterling area’s dollar surplus in 
September was due to heavy seasonal imports of tobacco 
and grain ; the very modest increase in the reserves last 
month was therefore actually slightly better than he had 
expected. The hard hint was that the Chancellor is looking 
forward to a good reception from European Finance 
Ministers -when he takes the chair at the OEEC meeting in 
Paris at the end of this month. Since all Europe is expect- 
ing some further easing of British import restrictions—and 
some increase in the British travel allowance—this must 
surely mean that he will be going to Paris with opening 
hands. 


An Even Course? 


ie Britain’s internal economy Mr Butter still considers that 
a delicate balance is being maintained between inflation 
and deflation—“ so far as I can tell, we are steering a fairly 
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even course at present between the primrose path and th 
waste land.” He recognised, however, that if “we are | 
keep up and increase our strength so that we can weath. 
the troughs which are more likely than the tempest” boi 
exports and production must be increased ; and he expresse 
especial anxiety about the production of coal, where “ thre: 
million tons of the five million lost through extra holiday; 
have been regained, but that still leaves a deficit of two 
million.” He uttered a warning that in the financial yea: 
1954-55, the Exchequer will have to take the burden oi 
a full year’s cost of the recent concessions in purchase tax 
and income tax, of the first year’s cost of the restoration ot 
initial allowances, and of continuing heavy defence expendi- 
ture (with less offset in the way of American aid) ; but he 
went on at once to say that a modern budget is not designed 
merely to raise money to meet the Government’s bills, but 
to ensure that there is neither too much nor too little 
pressure on resources. In judging this pressure the Govern- 
ment must watch “a number of things, such as the demand 
for labour—unfilled vacancies and unemployment—whethe: 
prices are rising or falling, and particularly the extent of 
saving and running down of savings.” The most important 
indicator omitted from this list was the diversion of resources 
from export to home markets ; this also happens to be the 
one indicator that at present suggests some drift towards the 
primrose path. 

The whole tenor of the Chancellor’s speech, however, as 
also of that of the Governor of the Bank of England, was 
that the future of economic and monetary policy will depend 
on “ how we all behave during the next half year.” Sir John 
Braithwaite, the chairman of the Stock Exchange, responded 
to this speech by declaring that he was looking forward 
“with confidence . . . barring some stroke of fate which no 
one could foresee ” to a further reduction in Bank Rate, and 
also for “a Budget next April which will take us some 
modest step further along the road to . . . lower taxation.” 
But Sir John seemed to be the only person who was looking 
in that direction. The Governor of the Bank, by contrast, 
was insistent that the one thing that the recent change in 
Bank Rate “did not imply was any prophecy about the 
future ” ; he did not believe that “ anybody can be sure in 
which direction, if at all, the influence of monetary policy 
may be needed in coming months.” 


A 95 per cent Conversion 


ig hes second stage of the Treasury’s refinancing operation 
has proved to be no less strikingly successful than the 
first. Holders of a mere 5 per cent of the £577 million 
of 1; per cent Serial Funding stock 1953 have elected for 
cash repayment at the maturity date next month. The 
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remainder have tendered £552 million of stock in response 
to the Government’s conversion offer, and over 90 per cent 
of them have chosen the longer of the two stocks offered. 
Conversion applications for the 2} per cent Serial Funding 
stock, 1957 (which offered a gross redemption yield of 
£2 8s. tod. per cent on the basis of market prices at the 
time of the announcement) totalled £503 million, whereas 
only £49 million was tendered for the 1954 stock (which 
on the same basis offered only £2 2s. 3d. per cent). This 
highly satisfactory result of course owes a good deal to 
participation by the “ departments,” but it seems evident 
that bank holdings have been converted almost in their 
entirety and that miscellaneous holders have also partici- 
pated, 

In consequence, the volume of free cash put at the 
Treasury's disposal is even larger than seemed likely last 
week, when the unexpectedly large response to the cash 
offer of 3 per cent Exchequer Stock, 1962-63, was 
announced. After providing for the {25 million of 
unassented 1953 stock, there will be £315 million in 
hand towards the £412 million of 1952-54 War Bonds that 
mature on March Ist next, so that it now seems unlikely 
that any further issue will be made solely for the purpose 
of dealing with that obligation. The authorities themselves 
certainly already hold a substantial slice of the 1952-54 
bonds, and they are likely to be able to finance further 
acquisitions in the coming months by resales of their 
take-up of the 1957 and 1962-63 stocks. 

In other words, the true cash result of this autumn’s 
operation may in the end be a good deal larger even than 
the immediate result. It was suggested here last week that 
around {100 million of the initial cash subscription of £341 
million came from the “ departments,” so that the authori- 
ties’ immediate cash receipt will have exceeded the mid- 
November liability by at least £200 million. Except to the 
extent that it is employed in financing the Exchequer’s 
current deficit or in paying for any excess purchases of the 
March maturities (over and above those financed by selling 
other stocks), this cash will be employed in redeeming float- 
ing debt held by the banking system. Indeed, it has been 
automatically used in this way already, because the 
Exchequer never carries more than a working balance in 
cash, and the banks’ liquid assets have therefore declined. 
The full effect will not be apparent im the banks’ next state- 
ment, because of the offsetting influence of the Exchequer 
deficit ; but it is generally expected that the ratio of liquid 
assets to deposits will fall from its high September level of 
37-4 per cent to around 35 per cent. The corresponding 
movement last year, when the banks were “ persuaded ” to 
take stock precisely with the object of curtailing their exces- 
sive liquidity, was from 38 per cent to 34.4 per cent. 


United Steel Gets Set 


T is now clear that the first offer of steel shares will consist 
| of 14 million £1 ordinary shares of United Steel 
Companies to be issued, on present indications, at 25s. The 
lists will be open in about ten days’ time, and the prospectus 
is likely to hold out the expectation of a 9 per cent dividend. 
Hence the yield basis on which the shares are to be offered 
will be little short of 7} per cent, a figure which is likely to 
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make a more attractive impression on potential subscribers 
than the earlier suggestions that something well below 7 per 
cent would be appropriate. It remains to be seen, even so, 
whether the private investor will be encouraged to subscribe 
on a significant scale. In United Steel he will certainly be 
buying one of the best equities that the British steel industry 
has to offer. He is likely to find, too, that a material allow- 
ance has been made in the prospectus estimates against the 
possibility that profits may not be maintained at recent 
high levels. United Steel has made its full contribution to 
the record outputs that the industry has been winning this 
year, and some realistic discounting of what has lately 
been achieved has justifiably been made before striking an 
estimate of net maintainable profits in future years. 

This operation, and its successors, will still need co-opera- 
tive support from the institutions. Pink forms for former 
shareholders and the acceptance of certain gilt-edged stocks 
at stated prices in respect of applications notwithstanding, 
it is clear that the basic ingredient of success will be firm 
underwriting of the issues and firm holding after allotment. 
The effect of the tendering arrangements for Government 
stocks on the gilt-edged market and the stability of market 
in United Steel shares after allotment (particularly if the 
issue goes with such a swing as to secure a modest 
premium) will be important features of the issue. It cannot 
fail to be helped, however, by the news that discussions are 
proceeding between Vickers and Cammell Laird and the 
Iron and Steel Realisation Agency for the repurchase of 
their two companies’ interests in English Stee] and between 
Guest Keen and Nettlefolds and the Agency on the possi- 
bility of a resale of the various steel works taken over from 
the Guest Keen group. 


Selling Back the Lorries 


HE plans for the Government’s other denationalisation 
. sale have also been disclosed this week. After steel, 
come lorries ; and, equitably, the haulier with limited means 
is to be given one of the first bites when the re-sale begins 
next month. Within the next three months the Road 
Haulage Disposal Board will ask for tenders (through the 
medium of press advertisements) for about 10,000 vehicles 
—in monthly batches of about 3,300 vehicles ; these will 
be offered in about 1,500 lots, widely spread geographic- 
ally up and down the country. More than a fifth of the 
vehicles offered for sale will be in lots of not more than 
four vehicles, and none of these small offerings will include 
operating premises as well. In the first auctions, the largest 
lots will not exceed 50 vehicles, though nearly half of them 
will embrace operational premises. To facilitate the dis- 
posal of these units, any associated stores will be excluded 
from the auctions as such, and will instead be offered 
separately to a prospective buyer of a unit “at a price as 
between willing buyer and willing seller.” The disposal of 
units other than these may not follow this pattern ; the size 
and make-up of the units to be sold later on will be specific- 
ally designed to meet any demands unsatisfied by the first 
arrangements. 

In particular, during the first six months of next year, 
a large number of vehicles and properties will be offered 
as “ going concerns ” through the sale of the share capital of 
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road haulage companies. ‘No precise estimate of the 
number of vehicles to be sold in this way has yet been 
made, but the Disposal Board hopes that “a fairly high 
proportion” of the 32,000 vehicles to be sold will have 
changed hands by the end of next May—a year after the 
Disposal Board came into being. 


Stable Investment ? 


N the first half of this year increases in consumption, in 

defence expenditure, and in stocks and work-in- 
progress have probably absorbed more than the whole of 
Britain’s expansion in production and gain on the terms of 
trade. That is the disappointing conclusion to be drawn 
from the deterioration in the external balance and from 
the latest indications of the level of fixed investment. In 
the second half of the year the gain from the expansion of 
production should be rather larger than in the first ; but 
fixed investment must be expected to increase too. 

There are two—admittedly tenuous—items of evidence 
from which these judgments about fixed investment can 
be drawn. First, in the middle of 1953 there were 1,189 
factories under construction in Britain of a total value of 
some {£147 million, quite significantly fewer than the 1,337 
factories of a total value of £152 million that were under 
construction in the middle of 1952. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the number will rise in future. In the first 
half of this year 856 factory-building projects of a total 
value of £53 million were approved by the licensing 
authorities, compared with only 516 of a total value of 
£27 million in the first half of last year. Secondly, orders 
on hand for new machinery for home industry fell very 
sharply indeed between March, 1952, and March, 1953— 
the engineering employers talked recently of a fall of one 
quarter in the total volume of new orders in the year to 
this spring ; ‘apparently this fall is still proceeding, but 
the current issue of the Treasury’s “ Bulletin for Industry ” 
reports that the rate of fall “ was much slower in the second 
quarter of the year.” 

From these statistics the Bulletin suggests that total 
investment in manufacturing industry in 1953 as a whole 
should be “ at least maintained ” at its 1952 levels. For a 
year in which industrial production has already increased 
by between 4 and 5 per cent and in which the terms of 
trade have already improved by 9 or 10 per cent, mere 
stability of investment is hardly inspiring. Something 
better had been hoped for from the expansion in real 
incomes this year than that all of it should go into the 
bellies or on to the bodies of consumers, into stock, or up ia 
Woomera smoke, 


Home Truths for Lancashire 


wo speeches to the exhibitors of textile ‘machinery 

at the Textile Recorder exhibition in Manchester this 
week were really addressed to their British customers, par- 
ticularly the Lancashire cotton industry. The criticisms 
made will no doubt raise a chorus of disavowals and counter- 
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charges when the industry meets for its annual conference 
at Harrogate this week-end, but they are no less near the 
mark for that. Sir Andrew Naesmith, the former gen :ral 
secretary of the Weavers’ Amalgamation and now a men her 
of the Steel Board, said that progress in modernisation «nd 
re-equipment had been far too slow and far too limited. He 
wanted to see—and who does not ?—the backward fi:ins 
taking examples from the more progressive units so that the 
whole tempo of production could be increased. “It is no | 
exaggeration to say that between the best mills and «h 
worst there is a difference of something like 30 per cen: in 
productive efficiency.” Perhaps he made too much of ‘fh 
point that greater liberality by the Government on depre. i:- 
tion allowances would help to stimulate new investment, {or 
many firms are only too ready to postpone re-equipmen: in 
the hope that the Government will make it easier. Nor \s it 
certain that more liberal depreciation allowances would be 
an effective incentive. The spinning industry has only spent 
some £40 million on re-equipment since the war, of which 
£10 million was an outright grant from the Governmen: 
Mr. W. A. Grierson, a managing director of a spinning 
firm, had the hardihood to suggest that the sanctions of the 
American anti-trust Acts in Britain would lead to a (ar 
quicker tempo of re-equipment. “ Re-equipment goes with 
a belief in the challenge of competition, not with the feather- 
bedding of monopoly.” Another reason for the slowness of 
re-equipment was perhaps because it had been considered 
in isolation, instead of in conjunction with its natural hand- 
maidens, method study, work measurement and double day- 
shift working. To Lancashire’s complaint of a shortage of 
42,000 operatives, 15 per cent of those currently employe: 
in spinning and weaving, Mr Grierson held up the Pla 
Mission report of 1944 and the productivity reports of 1950 
to show that far larger increases than 1§ per cent in pri- 
ductivity could be obtained by adopting well-tried manag 
ment techniques. A few firms had proved that many of the 
recommendations of these reports could rapidly be applied 
Lancashire’s mills. There was now “a golden opportunity ” 
to reach 1950 production figures with a smaller, compa 
well-paid and highly skilled labour force. How long wil! 
take Lancashire as a whole to recognise that greater prod. 
tivity and its survival as a major industry go hand-in-hani ’ 


. hres eae 
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Futures Trading in Grains 


HEAT futures will be traded on the Liverpool mark-! 
W on December 1, for the first time since 1939. Thc 
months of delivery that will be quoted have not yet beca 
settled, but can hardly be earlier than March. Futures 
trading in maize will probably begin early in the New Yes 
The London grain market is expected to announce tic 
resumption of trading in futures in the next two weeks 
so. A start will be made with maize and barley, probab!; 
in mid-November or early December, and wheat is expect 
to follow a few months later. 


in mid-November, the first shipment month could be: 
January. The two markets differ in that Liverpool, which 
was the principal futures market in Britain before the war, 
is a landed market, that is, the contracts apply to grair 
in store at that port, whereas in London the contracts 
apply to grain at port of shipment, c.i.f. UK. 
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PLASTICS 


_ inspire new ideas 





' 


The trays used for food display in Lyons’ teashops, 


like all their equipment, are carefully selected and 
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thoroughly tested. They must combine strength and = 
durability with dainty and tasteful appearance. Econo- 
mical to make, they must be easily cleaned and above 
ite. suspicion of affecting 

= : the food placed in con- 







: == tact with them. = 
ate, Again the great virtue 

Ce = 

4 x ‘>, Of plastics in providing = 


wide combinations of 
properties is brought 
into play. Moulded from 


Cobex (rigid vinyl! sheet), 
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ST 


these trays fulfil all the 
demands made upon 
them and enhance the : 


appearance of window and self-service counter 
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So a BX Plastics material solves another problem, 


and our technical service is ready to go into action on 


HHA 


your behalf if you will 


only give the oppor- 
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Messrs J Lyons & Co. Lid 
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BX PLASTICS LIMITED 
CHINGFORD « LONDON, E.4 
LARkswood 55/1 
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Manufacturers of Plastics 


BX PLASTICS 


inspire confidence 
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LIFTING DUTIES. 
BDK.300 
Load Radius Height 
3 ton 29’ 7° 128’ 8” 
14 ton 65’ &” 86’ 
BDK.150 
Load Radius Height 
24 ton 23’ 105’ 
1 ton 52° 6” 69° 
MEM: 2. 3: 
Load Radius Height 
1} ton 23’ 90’ 7” 
12 cwt. 46’ 63’ 
ALL ELECTRIC. 
PROMPT DELIVERY OF 
ALL MODELS. “ 
; 
(ENGINEERS) LIMITED. 
. 
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You have a job on 


(we aren't sure what) 


which needs power 


(we arent sure why) 


applied in a way 


(we aren't sure which) 
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that is simple and efficient. 


Compressed air 


(we aren't sure how) 


could easily be the answer 


(we ARE sure how to provide that!) 


If you need a piece of equipment which doesn’t exist, to do a 
job that does, put your problem to Hymatic. The aircraft 
industry often does. And many others too. We are specialist 
designers of valves and air control mechanisms. Cost-conscious 
producers too. Your problem may be on a tractor or a marine 
engine, or a motor coach or indeed almost anything. Put it 
into willing hands. If air holds the answer—we will find it. 


Write Hymatic, Dept. DU. 4 





mimo AR 


HYMATIC 


COMPRESSED AIR EQUIPMENT 


The Hymatic Engineering Co. Limited, 
Redditch, Worcestershire, 
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The delay in reopening the futures markets is mainly 
an indirect result of the Ministry of Food’s prudence in 
building up very large stocks of imported grain before the 
trade was decontrolled last August. The authorities in 
Liverpool and London evidently decided that it would be 
imprudent to resume futures trading while these stocks 
were overhanging the market. The Liverpool market must 
in any case have storage facilities, and the warehouses 
there are still crammed with grain. But by the end of the 
year the Ministry’s stocks of imported coarse grains should 
be down to a reasonably low level, and its stocks of 
imported wheat should be virtually cleared by the spring. 
The private grain trade will then be almost entirely 
dependent on the world market, and will be thankful to be 
able to hedge its purchases. The futures markets will not 
have as much freedom as before the war. They will miss 
the prewar facilities of the Winnipeg exchange, and they will 
have to operate within the ambit of exchange control. But 
the other commodity markets have managed to work pretty 
successfully under their restrictions, and Liverpool and 
London will undoubtedly do everything possible to provide 
an adequate futures market. 


Exports in a Rut 


ITTLE satisfaction can be derived from the provisional 
. returns of Britain’s overseas trade in September. The 
value of exports rose by only £3.6 million, to {201.8 
million (f.0.b.) ; while the value of imports rose by £20.4 
million, to £269.7 million (c.i.f.). With a drop of £900,000, 
to £7.9 million, in re-exports, the gross visible trade deficit 
therefore deteriorated to {60.0 million, compared with 
£42.2 million in August. The increase in imports last 
month was no more than seasonal, but the sluggishness of 
direct exports was disappointing for a month that had 
one more working day than August and that was affected 
much less by holidays. On a working day basis, total 
exports in September were the lowest this year—at just 
under £8.1 million, compared with £8.3 million in August 
and an average of £8.9 million in June and July. Even 
when allowance is made for holiday influences, this is 
obviously a disturbing trend. 

Thanks to the increases in the early summer, the monthly 
average of exports in the third quarter compares favourably 
with those of the second and first quarters, but at best 
it tells a story of recovery at snail’s pace. The average in 
the third quarter was {211.5 million a month, almost the 
same as the average of {210.0 million in the second quarter 
and only slightly above the first quarter average of {208.5 
million. Exports to the important North American markets 
fell away to £26.7 million a month from the high average 
of £29.5 million in the second quarter, but they were still 
{2.6 million higher than in the first. Fortunately, imports 
have fallen as exports have flagged. The average of £275.7 
million in the third quarter was well below the average of 
£291.7 in the second, although still £3.3 million above the 
first quarter’s average. In consequence, the gross visible 
trade deficit was running at an average of £55.9 million 
a month in the third quarter ; this was £17.8 million better 
than in the second quarter but just £2.0 million worse 
than in the first. 
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Austrian Debt Terms 


agp. far below the German and Japanese debt settle- 
ments in importance, the Austrian debt settlement is 
at least equal to its predecessors in the complexity of its 
details. The “news” of the settlement that has reached 
London in such an inconsequent way this week is in fact 
many months old. But it has made its impression on the 
market nevertheless. There are two Austrian loans of 
interest to British investors. The first is the 1930 Inter- 
national Loan, of which about £2,800,000 is outstanding in 
this country. This loan was originally issued with a 7 per 
cent coupon (later scaled down to § per cent) and was due 
for final redemption in 1957. Service on this loan, which 
has been continually in default since 1939, will be resumed 
in January at the lower rate of 44 per cent ; final redemp- 
tion is postponed to 1980 and the sinking fund will begin 
to Operate in 1959. Interest arrears from 1945 to 1952 
will be paid off by Austria at 4} per cent, in nine annual 
instalments beginning in January; interest arrears for 
1939-45 will be a German responsibility—the Federal 
Republic has informally accepted the obligation to pay 
these off at an effective rate of 5} per cent. These terms 
are very much what the market had expected ; and after 
the report of the settlement the price of the bonds remained 
unchanged at 874; this compares with this year’s low 
point of §4. 

The second Austrian issue is the 44 per cent International 
Guaranteed Loan of 1934-39, of which there is {4,300,000 
outstanding in Britain. The detailed settlement of this loan 
has been complicated by the Czech refusal to fulfil its bargain 
as a guarantor. Recently, the other guarantors of the loan 
have kept interest payments up to date by paying a rate of 
4} per cent on 754 per cent of the face value of the bond 
(that is excluding the portion of the loan originally guaran- 
teed by the Czechs) ; drawings of the bonds have been made 
on a similar basis. From next January, Austria will take the 
place of these guarantors and will pay interest at 4} per 
cent on the full face value of the bonds ; the effective rate 
that bondholders receive will really be raised from just 
under 34 per cent to the full 43 per cent. The amortisation 


of the loan will be spread over 22 years from 1959 to the ; 


new redemption date of 1980; and within the next eight 
years Austria will wipe out the interest arrears accruing from 
the Czech refusal to pay since 1949—though only at a rate 
of 3 per cent. These terms, and those relating to drawn 
bonds (which favour those drawn since 1945), are slightly 
better than had been expected ; after the details were known 
in the market, the bonds were marked up 2 points to 76}. 


Next week’s issue. of The Economist will 


include a survey of the 


British Motor Industry 


with articles on the new cars, market pros- 


of price and performance for all current 


i 
| 

pects at home and abroad, and comparisons 
| 
models. 
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The Complicated Cruzeiro 


OLLOWING hard on the heels of the agreement on the 
settlement of its commercial debts to Britain, Brazil 
has announced drastic changes in its exchange control 
regulations and exchange rates. The official exchange rate 
had previously been 52 cruzeiros to the pound ; but as this 
rate was wholly out of line with the market value of the 
cruzeiro, the Brazilian government permitted up to §0 per 
cent of export proceeds to be sold at the free rate—which 
had lately settled down at around 104 cruzeiros to the 
pound, or exactly one half the official rate. Imports were 
subject to a strict licensing control. The basic change now 
made is that exports are to be encouraged by premiums on 
the official rate, and imports are to be controlled by a dis- 
criminatory price mechanism rather than by physical 
controls. Coffee exports will qualify for a bonus of 14 
cruzeiros to the pound, bringing the effective sterling rate 
up to £1=66 cruzeiros, The bonus on all other commercial 
exports is to be 28 cruzeiros, and the effective sterling rate 
will thus be £1 =80 cruzeiros. This should give a particular 
boost to cotton and cocoa exports, as only a small portion 
of the proceeds from these exports was previously eligible 
for conversion at the free rate. Capital transactions will still 
be subject to the official rate. 

The new import arrangements are more intriguing. 
Control through licence by the Bank of Brazil is to cease ; 
instead, the Bank is to auction off 70 per cent of its foreign 
exchange proceeds in the open market, the 30 per cent being 
set aside for settlement of commercial debts. The exchange 
is to be sold in the form of certificates divided into five 
categories of ascending essentiality; and since more 
exchange certificates will be granted by the authorities for 
the lower than for the higher categories, the cruzeiro rate 
that will balance demand to supply should make more essen- 
tial goods much cheaper than less essential goods. Not 
everybody can participate at the auctions for exchange 
certificates, and those who may will not be allowed to tender 
for an unlimited amount ; it remains to be seen how far this 
sanction proves to be one of the real factors that will control 
imports. In theory, however, the emphasis is now supposed 
to be wholly on the price system ; indeed the scheme, as 
published, might have come straight out of the bonnet of 
some neo-liberal—but peculiarly academic—professor of 
economics. At first sight, the scheme seems to augur well 
for the debt settlement—though it will be surprising if 
Brazil succeeds in limiting its imports to 70 per cent of its 
exports for any length of time ; and the cruzeiro certainly 
has been brought somewhat nearer its true market value. 
But arrangements of this sort, with their petty advantages 
and their frightening complexity, are greatly inferior to 
straightforward reform. Until theory is translated into 
practice, the new arrangements can best be regarded as 


more promising than the old ones, but still full of loopholes 
and very, very odd. 


Economy in Power Stations 


ro report of the committee under Sir Hugh Beaver 
which has been considering the possibility of saving 
materials and manpower in the construction of power 
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stations is a workmanlike document, with two principal 
merits. First it shows that the British Electricity Authority 
has made at least a useful beginning towards the achieve. 
ment of more scrupulous standards of economy in power 
station design and equipment. Secondly, while the r-port 
gives BEA all proper credit for what it has so far been able 
to do, it urges that further savings during the next decade 
can readily be made. There was bound to be a reference to 
power stations “ like cathedrals” which the Fine Art Com- 
mission had criticised four years ago. But the report shows 
that extravagant architectural treatment is less common in 
station design than it was, and that simpler and more 
functional solutions of the problems of design should be 
encouraged by the placing of many new power stations in 
the coalfields. High church is giving place to noncon- 
formist chapel. 

BEA itself has some grounds for complaint, for it is a 
victim of inter-departmental negotiation and long deiays 
occur in the interlocutories of planning before it can usually 
make a start with construction. It is possible to endorse 
the Beaver Committee’s suggestion that these processes can 
be speeded up without wholly following them in asking BEA 
to table long-term estimates of future site requirements and 
locations based on such general propositions as that “ the 
demand for electricity is doubling, we are informed, about 
every ten years.” The arbitrament of cost and price is 
ultimately the only sound criterion for expansion. 

But on many technical matters, the report is fully appre- 
ciative of cost considerations. Greater standardisation of 
station design might produce economies of Io or even 15 
per cent of ultimate cost. Much ancillary equipment could 
be standardised or at least made to set dimensions. It may 
be possible to dispense with permanent overhead cranes 11 
the power stations themselves. A further reduction in th 
amount of covered space in relation to the capacity installe 
within it ought to be possible ; the old lavish provision 
60 cubic feet per kilowatt installed has been steadily reduce 
until the average for stations with 100,000 kW sets unde 
desigz or construction comes to 26 cubic feet. And in tw 
stations where boilers are being put out of doors the cover: 
space will be cut to 17} cubic feet.. With programmes ol 
new construction stretching out towards 13 million kW 2 
year, and with present building costs of 4s. a cubic foot, the 
scope for economy in future construction is too obvious |o 
need further argument. There are signs that new ideas are 
taking a firmer grip of old vested interests in conservatisin 
and lavishness ; they deserve encouragement—and perhaps 
an occasional prodding. . ee ; 
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Tea Prices Off Peak 


| Nagrn tea blenders sighed with relief this week o1 
learning of the recovery of production in North Indi, 
and promptly trimmed their bids at auction, Prices of :/| 
grades of tea at Mincing Lane eased slightly from the 
recent peaks, the fall being accentuated by the season.’! 
decline in quality in N Indian teas. Clean commo: 


pekoe was quoted 13d. cheaper at 3s. 43d. a Ib. Thc 
reports indicated that this season’s output in North India, the 
largest tea-growing area, had recovered to 350.3 million |b 
by the end of September. This is only 21.8 million | 
lower than at the same time last year, whereas output up 
to the end of August was 32 million lb below the com- 
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Setting up new records every day! 


NOTHER great organization 
ee, Burroughs Microfilm- 
ing* is British European Airways. 
This famous airline, which cur- 
rently carries more passengers 
than any other outside the U.S.A., 
installed microfilm to solve the 
problems of the cost of record 
storage space and equipment, to- 
gether with quicker reference and 
security against loss or misfiling. 


MICROFILM AND OFFICE COSTS 


From its installation, Burroughs 
microfilming starts saving a firm 
money — money invested in office- 
space, money paid out in costly 
staff-time, money spent in operat- 
ing-costs. 

It effects an outright reduction 
of over 99% in space allotted to the 
storage of documents— bringing 
back into use whole rooms that 
were given over to paper-files, 
transfer boxes, etc. 

It provides a complete system 
of record-control, by which any 
document can be referred to in 
60 seconds— saving all the time 
that used to be wasted on “paper- 
chasing.” 

Actual, day-to-day running costs 
are also extremely low — thechoice 
of three film-patterns in recording, 
for example, making the system 
admirably flexible, and allowing 
the maximum economy in the use 
of film. If you wish, Burroughs 
offer a fast, efficient service for all 
processing. 

You owe it to your business to 


consult Burroughs about micro- 
filming today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Sales and Service Offices in 
principal cities. oy 





RECORDING 
A choice of film patterns— documents 
photographed back and front simultaneously, 
or one side only. A speedy Processing 
Service, operated in Burroughs’ own jabora- 
tories by a highly qualified technical staff, 
is available to all users of this microfilm 
equipment. nei 






FILING 
Over 200 spools of Microfilm (the facts and 
figures content of 800 filing-drawers) fit in a 
cabinet only 36° x 10)” x 164” — all records 
in order and clearly indexed. 


REFERENCE 
Any document recorded on microfilm can be 
viewed in its original size on the screen of 
the Reader within 60 seconds. The sharp, 
clear images can be read easily under 
normal office lighting. Original-size prints 
of any image can be quickly made right in 
your own office without photographic 
experience. 


*British made for Burroughs by G.-B. Equipments Ltd., to Bell & Howell design 


CALL IN éjurroughs ON MICROFILMING 
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parable figure in the previous. season. In Ceylon output 
rose to 232.3 million Ib at the end of August, 11.8 million 
lb higher than in the corresponding period of last year. If 
the improvement in the North India crop continues, as 
seems likely, the shortage of low and medium grades teas 
will be further relieved, and prices may fall by another 
lew pence. 

This would remove a problem that has nagged the 
London tea trade for some weeks past. Prices at auction, 
especially of the low grade teas that are used to cheapen 
the price of the good quality blends, had soared to a level 
at which blenders considered they would have to raise 
their own prices. But they were reluctant to risk dis- 
couraging home consumption. Demand in Britain, where 
nearly half the world’s tea is drunk, dropped immediately 
after derationing last October, because the public lived off 

“hidden” stocks, but it has risen appreciably since 
then. This improvement in British demand coincided with 

fall in output in North India, owing mainly to poor 
weather, but also to the voluntary restriction of production 
that had been introduced to prevent a repetition of the 
depressed conditions of the 1952-53 season. The shortage 
of North Indian teas this season lifted prices from 2s. a Ib 
for clean common broken pekoe last January to 3s. 6d. a Ib 
early this month. The recovery in prices led to the easing 
of the restrictions, and they were virtually abandoned last 


week. 
Anglo-Iranian in Canada 


“HE {1 ordinary stock units of Anglo-Iranian, which 
| had been exceptionally buoyant for some months 
past, took a sudden jump last Wednesday, by 11/32 to 
8 §/32, on the news that the company js staking a claim in 
Canada’s oil boom. The market’s welcome to this news is 
understandable, but the excitement looked rather dispro- 
portionate, for the participation at this stage is only a modest 
one. Through its wholly-owned subsidiary, D’Arcy 
Exploration, the company has purchased a 23 per cent 
shareholding in Triad Oil Company of Alberta at a cost of 
about $§ million ; and it has also acquired the right to sub- 
scribe additional finance to bring its shareholding up to not 
less than §0 per cent. Anglo-Iranian is doubtless looking to 
the substantial exploration rights that Triad possesses 
rather than to its current rate of oil production, now 
running at a modest 400,000 barrels a year. But, by com- 
parison both with the huge sums that others have already 
poured into the development of the Canadian fields and 
with the size of Anglo-Iranian’s own investments elsewhere 
in the world, this initial investment of about £1,800,000 
is a minor one, The development of Canada’s oil is still a 
costly and speculative business and, while Anglo-Iranian 
was obviously anxious to get its foot in the door, it has been 
wise not to stride through it forthwith. 

In itself, therefore, this new venture does not significantly 
alter the valuation basis for the group’s own equity stock. 
Its earlier rise—from under £6 five months ago—had been 
founded on a gamble on other prospects than those in 
Canada. At the back of investors’ minds is the hope that 
the Persian oil dispute will be settled, and in the front 
there is the hope of a bonus issue of shares and another 
increase in the dividend. The testing time for the market 
will come at the end of this month, when the interim 
declaration is due. 


mr, 
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Axial Argument 


a bone of contention between the British and American 
security authorities since the de Havilland company began 
to seek customers. The two Comets use two civil versions of 
the Avon engine, one of 6,500 pounds thrust and a more 
powerful, newer version of 10,000 pounds thrust ; these 
engines are almost identical with the ones that power the 
majority of the new British and Nato military aircraft. 
Therefore the Americans argue that there are security 
reasons for restricting the sales of civil Comets to carefully 
approved purchasers; the list would not include the 
Japanese airline that ordered Comet Ils last year. Moreover, 
the Americans would like to end the giving of any informa- 
tion about the Comet III’s engines to prospective buyers. 

The security grounds for this attitude are that the later 
Comets use engines with axial-flow compressors, whereas 
the Comet I uses the older type of engine with a centrifugal 
compressor to which no objection is raised. The MIG has a 
centrifugal compressor, in common with most of the older 
gas turbine engines. But new engines are all designed with 
axial compressors and no one krows, apparently, whether 
the Russians have developed such engines for themselves. 

The general reaction among the British authorities has 
been to laugh these fears out of court. The American 
attitude is not backed by any sanctions, and it would be 
incorrect to imply that the Americans have imposed 
any “ban” on British sales of axial flow engines. 
But they have made their wishes felt, and it is clear that 
these may have commercial implications as well as a security 
angle. Is there, in fact, any justification for the belief that 
sales of civil jet aircraft might constitute a security leak ? 
The Air Ministry, which would suffer directly from pre- 
mature disclosures, believes that there can be little harm in 
selling a design abroad once it is in squadron service in 
quantity, as the Canberras and American Sabres already 
are. This gives the air forces a technical need of about 3 
years, by which time new types should be coming forward. 
It is also about as long as anyone can reasonably expect to 
maintain an effective security blanket. To argue, as the 
Americans appear to have done, that an engine should not 
be sold until it is obsolete by service standards is to suggest, 
in this case, that no country outside Nato is capable of 
designing an axial flow engine. This is asking a lot of British 
credulity, particularly after the recent evidence of the 
advance of Russian technology to match American know- 
ledge of the hydrogen bomb. It would also be difficult to 
square this view with the declared intention of the American 
aircraft industry to export jet airliners, when, eventually, 
they have such aircraft to sell. 


+ HE Comet II and its successor the Comet Il, have been 


Relief for Hydrocarbon Oils 


a cut of 6d. a gallon that was made this week in the 
excise duty on home-produced hydrocarbon oils, 
bringing the duty down to 1s. 3d. a gallon, had been fore- 
shadowed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as long ago 
as May, but the amount by which the duty should be 
reduced has been under discussion all through the summer. 
In the early thirties, when production of hydrocarbons from 
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local materials began, they went tax free while the same 
products imported, or made from imported materials, bore 
import duty at 9d. a gallon. This preference of 9d. a gallon 
on home production has been maintained through each suc- 
cessive increase in import duties, by corresponding increases 
in the excise duty on the home product. Home producers 
have complained that the rise in costs that has taken place 
since the 9d. preference was first granted has made it 
increasingly difficult for them to sell at ruling market 
prices, and they have more recently backed their arguments 
by taking the less economic plants out of production. Many 
gas companies can get a higher return from their benzol by 
leaving it in the gas than they would obtain by recovering it 
and selling it as a separate product, 

Production of benzol this year had reached a total of 
69.5 million gallons by the end of August, roughly the same 
rate as last year when a total of 104.5 million gallons was 
produced. The return of premium grade petrols, some of 
which incorporate benzol, has meant that demand is coming 
perilously close to outstripping available supplies, and the 
main purpose of the new concession is to bring back some 
of the closed benzol plants into production. The reduction 
of 6d. a gallon brings the excise duty to Is. 3d. a gallon 
compared with an import duty of 2s. 6d. a gallon on 
imported hydrocarbons. This new preference of Is. 3d. is 
not expected to leave any room for reductions in selling 
prices except those that may eventually be expected to 
follow on increased output and lower distribution costs. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


As if to emphasise the plight of the natural rubber 
growers to the American representatives at the Rubber 
Study Group’s conference in London, the price dropped by 
another jd. Ib early this week. It later gained 3d. Ib to 
close on Thursday at 163d, Liquidation in New York and 
Malaya seems to have stopped for the time being, and the 


lower prices have attracted a certain amount of trade 
buying. 


* 


At the EPU settlement for September Germany showed 
another surplus, of $26.8 million, in its trade with other 
West European countries ; this increased its cumulative 
surplus with EPU to $634 million, or $134 million in excess 
of its quota. The Federal Republic has agreed, however, 
to accept payment half in credit and half in gold for any 
further surpluses up to a cumulative total of $700 million 
(compared with a ceiling of $650 million hitherto). France’s 
deficit with other EPU countries in September, at $24.8 
million, was almost exactly accounted for by its debt 
repayment of {8,700,000 to the United Kingdom last 
month ; while the United Kingdom’s surplus (which, as 
already reported, was $12.2 million) was more than 
accounted for by that special receipt. 


] from [5,651,927 to £3,842,041; while 
| Roan Antelope’s net profits have actually 


risen by over {2 million, from £2,642,914 
f | to £4,787,574 following a fall in its tax 


bill from £5,888,767 to £4,565,101. In 
both cases, however, the operating com- 





MUFULIRA. The latest dividends dividend has been left unchanged at 41} 


from the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
group of copper companies must be 
appraised—as were their preliminary 
sales and profit figures, discussed in The 
Economist on September 12th—in the 
light of two conflicting influences. First, 
the outlook for copper is very uncertain ; 
its price has been firmer in London in the 
last three weeks, but this is partly because 
supplies have been held up by strikes and 
threatened strikes in the Americas—and 
it must be remembered that Chile’s cur- 
rent production has still not come on to 
the market. Secondly, these companies— 
Rhodesian Selection Trust and the two 
operating companies, Roan Antelope and 
Mufulira—migrated to Rhodesia at the 
beginning of July. This will have brought 
some savings in tax to the operating com- 
panies even for the year now reported 
to June 3oth last), for tax provisions 
entered in the accounts are to some extent 
projected against forward profits; and 
there should be many more savings still to 
come. In deciding on dividend payments, 
however, the directors must weigh this 
prospect against the recent fall in copper 
prices and the threat of a still more rainy 
cay. 

Their answer to this dilemma is to be 
found in the latest dividends. Roan 
Antelope’s total equity distribution for 
the year to June 30th last has been raised 


per cent, as has the 40 per cent dividend 
paid by Rhodesian Selection Trust (most 
of whose income comes from its 64 per 
cent shareholding in Mufulira). Yet the 
increases in net profits for all three com- 
panies have been large. Mufulira’s net 
profits have risen by over £1 million, 
from £2,617,816 to £3,625,276 after its 
provision for taxation had been reduced 


COPPER SALES 


panies have prudently made much bigger 
appropriations to replacement and general 
reserves. Rhodesian Selection Trust’s net 
profits have risen from £1,117,000 to 
£1,797,000. Until the full accounts are 
published, however, it will be impossible 
to say how large a proportion of the tax 
savings following the change in domicile 
has already been reaped—and how much 
is still in prospect ; indeed, it may not be 


AND PROFITS 


£’000) 


Roan Antelope 


1952 1953 
Copper sales (long tons)..... 81,027 
Operating surplus.......... 9,636 
Replacement, etc........... 1,000 
Profit before tax .......... 8,532 
Taxation.... ee ch oees 5,889 
Net profit.... aukne sown 2,643 
Tax credits ee a eek 13 
Pee NOUNS cS. Ge oo KS SS 2,716 
Ordinary dividends ....... 2,123 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) 45 
General reserve .... ice 450 


Added to carry forward.... Dr. 81 





: Rhodesian 
Mufulira Selection Trust 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
76,369 72.981 
9.337 10,536 
1,000 3,000 Bed 
8.270 | 7,467 1,125 | 1,801 
5,652 | 3,842 8 | 4 
2,618 | 3,625 1,117 1,797 
655 | 1,997 6 
3,273 5,622 1117 | 1,803 
| 1112 |  1,760t 
40 40 
17 * 
Dr. 11 43 


* Final dividend of 40 per cent, absorbing £3,595,075, appropriated as if free of British taxation. 


¢ Final dividend of 26} per cent, absorbing £2,138,882, appropriated as if free of British taxation. 


~ Final dividend of 25 per cent, absorbing £1,323,461, appropriated as if free of British taxation. 


anager 
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possible to make an accurate assessment 
even then. 

The migration of these companies to 
Rhodesia has affected not only the pro- 
spective size of their dividends but also 
the form in which dividends will be paid. 
The final dividends just declared by the 
three companies have been entered in the 
accounts as tax free payments, but British 
shareholders will still have to pay the full 
British standard rate of tax on them— 
without any relief for double taxation. 
Future dividends that are received by 
British residents, however, will be subject 
to the standard rate of British tax less a 
relief for the Northern Rhodesian taxes 
already paid by the companies on these 
dividends. But it is on the taxes levied 
upon the companies’ incomes (not upon 
their dividends)—and on the trend of the 
copper price—that any decision about 
future equity distributions is likely to turn. 


* 


FAIREY AVIATION. Some in- 
vestors may be a little puzzled by the 
practice adopted by Fairey Aviation of 


including profits relating to deliveries 
made in previous years—but arising 
from the settlement of contracts in the 


current trading year—in the consolidated 
trading profit shown in its preliminary 
announcement. Yet so long as these 
credits occur regularly—as they must do 
in an aircraft company—there should be 
little difficulty in interpreting the current 
trend of profits. For Fairey Aviation, 
which has ample orders from the Govern- 
ment for Gannets and expanding interests 
in guided missiles, this trend appears to 
be definitely upward. For the year to 
March 31st last the company showed a 
trading profit of £948,638, although about 
{£400,000 of this came from the completion 


of contracts on deliveries made earlier ; 
in the year before the company had shown 
a profit of £804,832, of which well over 
half (about £525,000) had come from 
deliveries made in earlier years. 
Unfortunately, although trading profits 
(whether including or excluding these 
special credits) have continued to advance, 
net earnings have dropped from £382,994 
to £295,686 ; the immediate cause of this 
was a sharp increase in taxation from 
£417,501 to £641,654. The directors have 
put more than the full weight of this re- 
duction in net earnings onto a reduction in 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ 

Trading profit*....... 804,852 948,638 
Taxattan 65:25 esckuees 417,501 641,654 
Met OORE So. Sc ceu bes 382,994 295,686 
Ordinary dividends .’. 134,892 141,316 
Ordinary dividends (per 

cent) és ° 25 25 
Retained by subsidiaries 124,361 22.219 
General reserve 100,000 50,000 
Development reserve... a 50,000 
Added to carry forward Dr. 1,259 32,151 


10s. ordinary stock at 34s. yields {7 7s. per cent. 


* Including profits (1952, £525,000; 1955, 
£400,000) on deliveries ‘made in past years but 
arising from contract settlements completed 


during the current years. 


the profits retained by subsidiary com- 
panies—from {£124,361 to £22,319. But 
they have ploughed a little more back into 
the parent company’s own reserves than 
in the year before, and they have main- 
tained the ordinary dividend (which is still 
covered more than twice by net earnings) 
at 25 per cent. Investors had hoped for 
a little more from the company than this ; 
and since the week-end, when the divi- 
dend was declared, the company’s Ios. 
ordinary stock units have fallen by rs. 14d. 
to 34s., to offer a yield of £7 7s. per cent. 
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Price 


c. 29, 195 


July 
28, 
1953 


' 
ndustrial 


li stment tfus€e....... 
yainer stocks : 
I inks . *“« . “* 
Industrial tmsurance .... 
Investment trust....... 
j if engin ing 
ne os 
id aircrait.... 
WOOFERS Ss cn we 
lain stores ; 
tto “xtriies 
jouseh id good 
Vow 
Lou ’ . 
Wao tiles 
t bal 
ota ! u goods) . 
i otal mstumPtron goods) . 


Tatal iadustrial (all classes) 


Indices 





INVESTMENT INDEX 


Average Yields 
0 = 100) per cent) 

Sept. Dex July | Aug. Sept 

30, 3, 28 | 2 | 29 

1952 | 1952 1953 | 1953 1953 

4-29 4-299 4-13 4-13 3-92 

16 5-08 4-90 4-89 4-75 

5-22 5:05 4-90 4-89 4-72 
015-34 5-30 5-17 5-15. 4-98 
7-115-39 | 5-25 5-17 | 5-16 | 5-06 
2-215-00 4-98 4-56 4-50 4-44 
3-315-77 5-80 5-30 5-21 | 5-09 
015-48 5-69) 5-73 | 5-57 5-43 
815-92 5-91 6-23 6-05 | 5-9] 
515-44 5-34 5-48 | 5-34 5-30 
‘716-24 6°36 6-40; 6-06 5-82 
‘216-47 | 6-50 6-93: 6-84) 6-61 
-9] 4-97 | 4-58 4-61 | 4-47. 4-39 
-6| 8-47 | 7-74) 6-82 | 6-52 6-26 
3-71 6-98 6-62 5-73) 5-48 | 5-20 
‘218-18 7:52 4-70 | 4:49 4-59 
4-8] 7-21 6-83: 7-16 | 7-13 | 6-95 
617-55 6:48 6-47 6-22 | 5-82 
5°43 5-51 5-30 5-19) 5-09 

6-57 7-14 | 7-02 6-91 | 6-T1 

6°88 | 7-05 7-00. 7-00 | 6-66 

; 5-87 | 6-15 | 5-95 | §-§2 

6-85 | 6-48 | 6-32 | 6-15 | 5-95 
6-37 6-29 6-25 | 6-08 5-92 


1 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Nex: Account begins . October 28th 
Next Contango Day: October 28th, 
Next Settiement Day - October 20. 


INTERNATIONAL political uncertainties cast 
a rather deeper shadow over the boom in 
stock markets when they reopened after 
the week-end. The news from Trieste, 
British Guiana and Egypt, caused some 
scattered selling from the outset on 
Monday, especially in those stores shares 
in which a speculative position had been 
built up; and even the very satisfactory 
response to the Government’s conversion 
offer failed to prevent a slide in the gilt- 
edged market, which showed losses of up 
to % on the day. The Financial Times 
ordinary share index eased another 0.2, 
to 127.3 (compared with 128.5 at the peak 
reached a week before). Monday’s dull- 
ness was, however, relieved by active 
dealings in the new Babcock and Wilcox 
debenture stock, which opened at 1} 
premium on the issue price of 974 and, 
after rising to 1; premium, closed around 
the opening price. 

Tuesday brought some recovery in gilt 
edged, though industrials sagged further. 
They rallied, however, when dealings 
started for the new account. By Wednes- 
day’s close, most gilt-edged stocks were 
; or more above their depressed Monday 
level ; 34 per cent War Loan had re- 
gained {, at 854, and thus was restored 
to its level of a week before. Rises were 
also fairly general in most of the principal 
sections of the industrial market, raising 
the ordinary share index to 127.1, against 
126.7 on Tuesday. A contributory factor 
in this recovery was the knowledge that 
several important dividend announce- 
ments, of which the market has high 
hopes, are due shortly. A notable feature 
on Wednesday was a jump in Anglo 
Iranian by i% to 8%, the highest price 
since 1949, on the news that the company 
had entered the Canadian oil industry 
and also on hopes of an increased divi- 
dend. Most of the other oil leaders 
scored modest gains. In contrast to their 
recent dullness, a general revival occurred 
in Kaffirs, led by uranium shares; and 
there was also some active buying in 
base-metals’) Tea shares were in fair 


or but rubbers continued idle and 
t. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 









Security Indices Yields 
1953 +2 ee eee ee 
: | Fixed 24% 
( aa o “ 
rd. | Int.t Cons. Qed. 









127-7 |} 111: 


» Beso d 287-6 1 321- -92 

» .9--+] 127-5 | 111-30] 3-93 | 5-57 
» 12...] 127-3 | 111-16] 3-94 | 5-58 
: 126-7 | 111- 94 | 


127-1 |} 111- 

















; : pargalns 
1953, High} 128-5 | 111-43 | Oct. 7{ 10,351 
(Oct. 2) ((Sept.21) 8 8,685 
» Low.j 113-9 | 105-68 is 9) 8,285 
May 20) (jan. 5)| 5) 12) 10,218 
1952, High} 121-5 | 106-66 w» 13} 8,947 
(Jan. 1): (Jan. 9)} ,, 14) 8,998 

» Low.j 103-1 | 100-67 i 


( June 24) (July 3) 


* july 1, 1935=100, tT 1928= 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 































| BRITISH FUNDS | | Net 
Jan. l to | AND ee e, | Pric . Yield, Vield 
ic i < » Oct. Ox 7 
.__Oct. 4 | = GUARANTEED | TSES | Wee me. | Oct. 4, 
High | Low | STOCKS ¢ 1953 
| } ‘ Ss. d f s. d. 
1008 | 99% |War Bonds 2}% °52-54...; 100} 100} O15 4124. 2) 
a 100} 98% ‘Exchequer 23% 1955 . |} 100% | 100% 131712 4 4 
‘s 101g | 994 (Exchequer 3% 1960 .....| | 1013 101#} |} 1 7 &8'{215 O 
3 99% | 994 (Exchequer 3% ’62-63....; 99) | 99 113 8;3 010! 
1004 | 994 ‘Serial Funding 13%, 1953. '100/1 9:99 19/6 i oe 
= 9913 | 984 Serial Funding 17% 1954.; 994 2S ii ZU EM FY 
s 101% | 1004 (Serial Funding 35% 1955..| 101% | 10181105 2 6 2 
2 100 98% (War Bonds 24% '54-56.../ 100% | 100} 4:-8°:S +2: T.. oi 
Ls 100# | 99% (Funding 23% °52-57..... | 100; | 1003 |1 3 8 210 8! 
oe 101% | 99% (Nat. Def. 3% °54-58 ..... | 101% | 101% a 8: 613233. 3 
= 1024 993 (War Loan 3% "55-59... .. 1017* | 101% |}1 7 21213112 
a 97% 914 Savings Bonds 5% °55-65.; S974 | 974/118 5'3 6 3} 
i. 983 934 ‘Funding 24% '56- ae .| 973* 97# | 114 1, 2161112 
to 924 86% Funding 3% '59-69...... 92;* Sh 12:5 F} 3 13-73 
7 94} 874% |Funding 3% '66-68...... 94 94 a & 27S iF Fi) 
102} 98} Funding 4% '60-90...... | 100)* | 100%*' 2 2 8 318 4e 
S91 | 85% corn Bonds 3% '60-70.' 91% 941/25 7'314 4! 
91 | 844% Savings Bonds 24% 64-67 89]* soa*i2 5 2'3-9 O 
103% | 100} ‘Victory 4% °20-76....... 101g | 101% })2 1 0, 317 Of 
89 4 82% Savings Bonds 3% ‘65-75.| 88% 88} 2 6 315 QQ) 
954 | 86% ‘Consols 4% aft. Feb.’57../ 933 | 9384/2 7 2 4 6 2; 
86} | 77} -Conv. 34% aft. April 61., 848 | 844/12 5 6 4 2 10) 
645 57% (Treas. 24% aft. April '75.; 63% 63} ae Ot Sae:.9 
75 67% {Treas. 3% aft. April '66..| 74} 44124714171 
94} 87% (Treas. 34% “T7-80....... | 94 93%12 5 3; 31810! 
94 90} (Treas. 34% °79-81....... | 93% 932125 3:3 3% 7 
84} 76 Rede mption 3% '86-96. 843 84} 7 ¢ Fis Be i 
87} 77 War L’n 34% aft, Dec. 52 85} $4i2 5 5\;4 3 df 
64; 584 Consols 24%............ 63} 636 12 3 3'318 8 
89 & 83% ‘Br. Elec. 3°), "O8-73......) 89) 894127 2'316 3 
88} | 82% (Br, Elec. 3% °74-77......| 88} 88} (264 315 9! 
1024 | 99} (Br. Elec. 44% '74-79... 1014 | 1024124 5:'4 2 Se 
943 | 88% (Br. Elec. 34% '76-79.....| 94% 934° | 2 5 3:318 O 
8 | 76% (Br. Trans. 3% °78-88 sees} 84% | 84} 2: 4.8! 3.37 6i 
89} | 83% ‘Br. Trans. 3% '68-73 ....| 89} 99412 7 21316 33 
100 #3 95, ‘Br. Trans. 4% °72-77 ....| 1003 100% '|2 40 40 9 
85} 764 (Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 831i*| 84* a" 410; 3 35-2 
96 4 914 ‘Br. Gas 34% '69-71...... 96 %e '2 41 +316 8! 
99 B 987 ‘Br. Gas 4% 69-72....... 994 994 |2 4 7:4 010] 
{e) To earliest date. (f/f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date. §) Net yields are 
caleulated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in gf. * Ex dividend. { Assume 
average life 12 years approximately. 
Prices 1952 Prices, 1953 TRUSTEE Price, Price, eld 
ue SNS jJan.ltoOct.14 STOCKS AND | Cct. 7, Oct. 14, Oct. 14 
~ ~T T Or, =z 1954 953 
High | Low | High! Low FOREIGN BONDS 1%: | 4 
{ s. d 
8&8 f 81} 91} 84} Aust. 3}% '65-69 .... 904 90 Saeed 
923 86 95% 91 JN. Zealand 3}% '62-65 944 944 | 316 5 
983 893 995 | 93% SS. Africa 34% '54-59.. 984 98} |315 9 
68 60} 733 664 {L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..; 73 73°14 2.2 
9] 84 95#| 902 ‘Liverpool 3% '54-64..; 95% | 9% j;311 2 
914 85} 92} 88} A. 33% °'66-71.. 92 | 92) 421 
103} 97% 104} | 101} (Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 102 | 102 | 412 3 
68} 614 76 66} Austria 44% '34-59... 75 | 76 4 8 10d 
13 5 213 8 Chinese 5% 1913..... 154 | 14) Nil 
68} 45} 708 493 German 5%......... 69 a 
85} 4 | 94} 65 German 4}°% Fel ae 913 | 
1454 103 | 1393 HI9 ‘Japan 5% 1907...... 137 13€ 
Prices, 1953 Last Two | - Price, | Price Yield, 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 14) Dividends ORDINARY Oct. 7, Oct. 14,, Oct. 14, 
Hizh | Low | @) @ STOCKS 1953 | 1953 1953 
i Yo | % BANKS & Disc OUNT C+ & < 
m 68/7) | 58/1) 76 7a peretaye B” {1.....| 68 68 42 4 
57/3 | 46/3 6b 6 alloyds “A” £5, {1 pd. 55 57/- 14 4 3 
75/3 | 64/- 8 b| 8 aMidland tL, fully pd..| 74/6 | 74/6 | 4 5 11 
74/1} | 59/3 81b, 8haN. Prov.“B” £5,fl pd. 73/- | 73 1413 2 
Se 84/44 70/- 9b 9 a Westminster (4, {1 pd. 82/6 | 83 14 6 9 
; 85 67/6 10 b| ‘74a'Alexanders £2, £1 pd... 83/6 | 83/6 | 4 3 10 
53 41/44 5 b| 5 aiNat: Disc. “B” £1....| 52/- | 52 | 3 16 11 
49 39/- 5b 5 a Union Disc. f1....... 48/6 48 i 4 3 4 
39/Th | 32/3 4b 4 aBarc.(D.C.&0.)“A'£1 36/ 3T/- | 4 6 ¢ 
49 39/3 9 by 7 aChart. Bk. of India 41 42 | 41/6 } 615 Og 
INSURANCE j 
9% 1k 50 a 85 bLeg. &Gen.f1,5/ pd. 9h | M | SIU 
24 | 174% | 406) 20ta Pearl (1, fully pd.....) 21 | 22 | 5 311 
Sj 3248 | 100te! 105¢c Prudential “A” {1 . 37% 384 419 ll 
BREWERIES, ETC. yo ges 
1351/6 14/9 33: B - 10 WBas Lbs. woe ec tess: 125/- 25/74 6 16 ll 
18/3} | 15/93 Tia) 15 b Distillers 4/-......... 18/- 17/6 5 210 
1/9 | 2T/- 10 6) = 7: aGuinness 10/-........ 31/6 1/6 5 Til 
10 ' 8 b 4 a ind Coope 5/-........ 





+ Free of tax. 
(¢) To earliest date. 





fer 9 months; 


of 174% for 4 months ; 


20%. 





(7) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. (s) Yiel 





Yield calculated on gross basis. 


(/) Flat yield. 
yield basis 16%. (7) Also 
yield boats 103%. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(eg) Includes 2% centenary bonus ; 
5% Coronation bonus. not included im yield. 
{o) Yield basis 84%, after capital bonus. 
G basis 123% after capital bonus. 


yield basis 14%. 
(i) To jatest date. 
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i 
Prices, 1953 | Last Two : Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Jan.1 to Oct. 14! Dividends Ee | Oet. 7, Oct. 14, Oct. 14, 
(a) (b) -(c) | 1953 | 1953 | 1963 
High | Low 
1 % % ENGINEERING 6 sg, od. 
45 /- 3 | 0c 124c\B.S.A. {1 .. 0.2.05 43 | 43/6 (51411 
: 103) 15 ¢ 5 a\Cammell Laird 5/- 13/3 13/3 7 OQ 5h 
3 i 5a 10 b'Guest Keen N’ fold fl. 52/6 | 50/6 | 5 18 10 
/6 | 12hb 2$a\ Vickers {1 .......... 50/3* | 50 | 6 0 6 
PEXTILES I | 
‘4h id 4 a. Bradford Dyers {1...) 31/6 32/- |617 6 
44} llc 12 ‘Brit. Celanese 10/-....) 27/9 27/3 |5 17 5s 
4%) 5a 745. Coats (J. & P.) £1....) 45/6 | 46/6 | 5 911 
3 5 a 645:Courtaulds {1 ....... 47/- | 4/3 | 413 3 
e+. Ws 5 a.Lanes. Cotton {1..... 49 | 50 16 0 0 
- | 4a) .16 b\Patons & Baldwins {1 65/- {| 64/9 | 6 3 6 
j ELECTRICAL 
6 | ‘Thal 1240 Assoc. Elect. £1..... 41/3 | 41/3 | 417 Om 
5/34 2 @ 8 b Brit. Insulated {1....} 39 me ) oe ee ee 
/- "| 100} 5 @English Elect. (1..... 56/10)| 56/103, 5 5 1 
6 | 3ja 746 General Elect. {1..... 59/44 | 39/44, 514 4 
Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
6 | 626 342\Bristol Aero 10/-..... | 18/9 18/3* | 5 810 
/8}} 17% | 4 a British Motor 5/-..... 7/3 6/9 714 ln 
6 The 7écDe Havilland {1..... 28/3 28/6 eg 
1} 15 ¢| 15 ¢\Ford Motor {1....... 4/9 | 4/- | 4 8&8 
6 | 5hd 6 a'Hawker Siddeley {1..| 44/9 | 44/3 |5 1 9 
6 25 ¢| 25 e:Leyland Motors {1...| 87/6 | 87/6 514 4 
~ | 25 ¢| 2 @ Raleigh Ind. {1...... 28/14 | 28/9 /-516 @ 
6 | 5 a 10 6 Rolls Royce {1 ...... 65/— | 66/3 410 7 
33 12 ¢| 12 eStandard Motor 5/-...| 6/9 646 | 9 4 7 
SHops & Stores 
~ | @e 5 a Boots Pure Drug 5 22/- | 22/6 |4 811 
6} | 22146 124a@ Debenhams 4/- ...... 35/103, 36/- |} 318 8 
7h | 5a 17hbLyons(J.)“A”" £1....| 98/9 | 93/99 1416 0 
5/3 | 15 @ 3% b Marks & Spen. “A” 5/-| 65/6 | 63/3 | 319 0 
3 | 55 ¢€| 20 a Woolworth 5/-....... 59/6 | 58/- | 414 10 
On 
54% |. 5a) W bAngio-lIranian f1..... oe 4 7 6 
40/114, 123d 24a Burmah Oil {1....... , 54/44 | 58/14%,5 3 3 
{2948 | 4 a) 12 bRoyal Dutch 100 &.. | (3d {31 |417 8 
5/14 5ta| lOthShell Reg. f1........ | $8/9 |6 211 
| 119+8- Sta Trinidad L’holds 5/-. wy |296 15 28 
SHIPPING 
G | 1348 SiCunerd £1 .......... 40 /- 39/6 |8 2 0 
9 14 6b ye 8 ee a a ee 64/6 64/-* | 6 5 O 
+ 10 c 10 ciRoyal Mail f1....... 28 29/- 6 17 lip 
MISCELLANEOUS { 
7 2246, 5 aiAssoc. Port. Cem. £1..| 63/9 | 63/9 | 414 Is 
15 ¢| 15 c Bowater Paper {1....| 38/1} | 40/- 710 0 
oe Be 4 a Brit. Aluminium {1 ..)} 37/9* | 37/9 G7 2 
- | 16}¢¢e 6%ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.; 38/9 58/3 5 2 43 
$40; | 35 3 aCanadian Pacific $25.; $42 | $423 6 7 6 
5/6} 11}5| 6}a@Carreras “B” 2/6..... 6/6 6/6 |614 8 
17/9 150 ¢ 10 a Decca Record 5/- ..../ 32/- 31/- 416 Gu 
42/9 l7}c| 17}c Dunlop Rubber fl ove} 53/9 52/6 |613 4 
4] 6 7 b 6 a Imp. Chemical ft — 48 6* 48 3 5 16 ] 
0/15 | LL RS 84a Imp. Tobacco {1..... 59/6 59 /- 615 8&@ 
$68} |$2-60c'$1-50a Inter. Nickel n.p.v....| $703 | $70§ 611 5 
3 10 6 74a London Brick {1..... 67/6" | 66/103, 5 4 8 
7} 20 ¢ 34a\Tate & Lyle {1...... 63/6 | 64/- 413 9 
ae 81d Tia\ Tube Investments {1.| 64/6 63/6 | 414 67 
(~ 20 6 Z24a'Turner & Newall {1..) 59/- 58 /- | 4 6 2s 
1 | 5 a| 8b Unilever (1........ | 54 | 53/9 |5 0 6 
| Tea & RUBBER 
4/6 5 ¢ 1}cAllied Sumatra {1....| 5/9 5/3 (2811 5 
4/14 | hcl 4c Jhanzie Tea f1...... 16/6 | 16/6 | 417 0 
3/3 Tja' 12)b|\United Sua Betong {1/ 38/14) | 36/10},10 16 11 
MANES 
5} | 40 b} 20 a Angio-Amer. 10/- ....! 5? Se 1s 6 3 
37/6 60 a} 534) Blyvoor 2/6........ 39/6 | 39/6 |; 7 3 5 
64/44 60 6 60 a Daggafontein 5/-.....| 69/6 71, 104) 8 6l1 
55/9 120 b 80 aDe Beers 5/- Bearer. .| 61/ | 60/6 {16 10 5 
48/6 17h} 17)c Johannesburg Con. {i| 54/4} | 53/143] 611 9 
15} | 175 6, 5O a\Khokana {1........ 18 6| «8B 12 10 0 
RAE SE EES Sa ere CRE Tee ae eS 


Bait. & Ohio. 
eg ee 
N.Y. Cent. ...! 


. Tel. 
° Gas. « 
United Corp. . ; 
V. Union Tel.) 


(b) Final dividend. 


* Ex dividend. 


New York Closing Prices 






1548 (1544 


| 
5 | 


113 
5 


434 | 44 


(ec) Whole year’s dividend. 
{k) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; 
(m) Yield basis 10% 
(p) Also 5% net capita! distribution, not included in yield. 
() Yield basis 19-7% gross. 













Am. Smeiting.| 27 | 273 
‘Am. Viscose ..| 39} | 37 
el. of Amer..} 205 | 19} 
chrysler ..... 66 64; 
ven. Elec.....| 753 | 75% 
zen. Motor...| 57) | 57 
;oodyear ... | 473 | 49} 
Inter, Nickel ‘| 358}; 38 


(u) Yield basis 3%. 








Sears Roebuck 56} 

hell | 683 
Std. Oil of N. J 69} 
U.S. Steel. | 354 








Woolworth... 






433 


7 

$ 
Inter. Paper. .' 513 
Nat. Distill. ../ 17} | 


j 
i 
i 
; 
} 
i 


Oct. | « Jet. 


14 
$ 


| 533 


17} 


563 
' 68% 


Ww estinghouse. 444 | 


69 

353 
44} 
434 


(d) Yield at 754% of faee value, 
yield basis 18-6%. 


(i) 12% paid 
after capital bonus. 


(n) Dividend 
(g) Yield basis 
(v) Yield basis 73% 


Poe emer ety, 





The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared 
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| BRITISH OVERSEAS 
. ? Prices and Wages.............4. Oct. 3rd Western Europe : 
t a t ] iy C ] C * Production and Consumption Oct. 10th Production and Trade...... Oct. 3rd | 
Mampowe....6.3...cscccsscesesss Sept. 19th British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 10th | 
External Trade..............000: Sept. 26th Western Europe : . | Wi 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 19th | § SI 
Industrial Profits ............++. This week Unie “Semeee a Ss cnknssiccs Sept. 26th cle 
WEEE BPRS vi ipcnmeescdccarceves This week : al 
_|@e 
. 
Vorld Trad A 
World I[rade .- 
Million US Dollars \4 
| ] . a 
Exports (?.0..) imports (¢.i.f.) \4 
1953 A I 4 1953 Annual | 4 = 
| 1938 1951 1952 Jan.to | Aprilto | 1938 1951 | 1952 Jan. to Ff 
' M4 Tu | March | 
i sy D> 
ae ee. : &} 
WORLD oe | 
Total veoe | 20,001 76,935 74,137 72,454 23,720 81,456 79,825 74,528 & S 
STERLING AREA 
Total iba ao 5,794 20,255 18,775 18,646 7,953 23,779 21,951 19,515 
United Kingdom........ 2,746 7,596 7,630 7,343 7,330 4,600 10,942 9,747 9,179 
UK dependencies ....... 974 5,362 4,631 4,630 ; 1,003 4,552 4,367 4,282 
Hong Kong 185 730 510 544 542 188 856 663 762 
Malaya i Singa 327 1,984 1,280 1,072 1,000 315 1,554 1,265 1,080 
id Coast 52 252 216 349 ‘ 50 177 186 212 
70 365 337 420 | 337 56 233 317 306 
10desia 50 188 231 225 257 28 lll 132 154 
Other sterling countries .. 2.074 7,297 6,514 6,673 6,371 2,350 8,285 7,837 6,063 
Australia 552 2,043 1,690 1,990 2,037 571 2,423 1,979 1,544 
) 104 400 315 336 316 86 527 558 310 
[ucdia 1,610 1,296 1,113 980 nox S| 2,077 1,677 1,096 
Pakista 621 163 552 598 378 ” 535 610 386 
SEMEL). s acne deaes ob eb de gaser went 68 186 283 380 eas 46 143 | 173 193 
fenlaedl srg cutbaceges 119 228 284 288 299 203 | 573 | 482 506 
N Zealand ne 225 693 672 724 852 225 596 | 739 487 
Southern Rhodesia 30 128 153 107 196 a 269 277 239 
Union of South Africa 16l 995 954 973 804 503 | 1,448 1,294 1,301 
EPU COUNTRIES 
Total continental countries .......... 6,566 19,365 19,129 18,160 19,046 7,804 22,171 | 21,911 21,136 
Belgium-Luxemburg .......... 733 2,649 2,426 2,192 2,216 765 | 2,535 | 2,424 2,568 
Denmark 334 839 851 900 897 354 1,013 | 962 1,028 
Frat 831 4,178 3,896 3,771 3,970 1,324 4,554 | 4,431 4,283 
Germany, Federal Republi: + 3,461 3,990 3,734 4,274 a 35,494 | 3,818 3,585 
EY os cs sea awdh an Gacekia wae 553 1,647 1,383 1,375 1,402 593 2,167. 2,514 2,479 
WOTMONTMIIEE S05 ok 5 od aes wd wees 594 1,978 2,130 2,053 2,014 803 | 2,567 2,251 2,209 
Norway 192 620 565 514 476 292 | 877 873 964 
sweder oor 464 1,782 1,562 1,234 1,451 525 1,776 | 1,730 1,516 
SLIONTAIUEE 5 oy. d4 0 as ve iacne awe 302 1,081 1,100 1,144 1,148 366 1,364 1,202 1,088 
ee, ee Pe ee a Sea aE 115 314 363 426 394 119 402 | 556 474 
Total dependencies (excl. sterling area) 715 2,780 2,855 2,864 779 3,836 4,391 4,031 F 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 187 708 750 soe 253 906 | 1,028 sa 
NORTH AMERICA 
Total... ee AE ee Pe AS 4,020 19,083 19,930 19,646 21,545 3,259 16,141 16,112 16,575 P 
Cn SUR 2c ins besa acwccxds oes 3,102 15,041 {| 15,170 15,512 16,868 2,465 11,946 11,633 12,134 12,455 
Gets {9 ..65.. cae ceed 918 | 4,042 | 4760 | 4,134 4,677 794 4,195 4,479 4,441 d 
LATIN AMERICA | is 
DOUG a siinkiicnavseahcdudceeneceonen: 1,641 | 7,837 | 7,026 | 17,473 1,535 7,625 7,112 5,646 3 
Doilar GUIGUR 5 5 Sc oak oc bees 676 3,977 4,017 | 4,131 568 3,277 3,304 3,118 ) 
CMON, aainstpas Sunes nde sk era 143 06 i) O88 b RS 119 691 661 571 : 
Mexico .........+00+0. 147 581 | 584 | 607 | 425 114 823 739 619 123 ‘ 
VeReMle sis .8 Zac sthy ew aks 181 1455 | 1,552 | 1,392 | 1,427 107 719 809 197 i 
et ih RR es ae Ree 965 5,860 35,009 | 3,342 a 967 4,348 5,808 2,528 
At UURSETID 6h 705 ee 408 | 1,210 670 1,200 cE 440 1,400 860 584 
SUMAN ics eshakinndcoxbad coe, 289 | 1,757 1,409 | 1,247 1,285 295 2,011 2,010 1,117 1,38 
5 
REST OF THE WORLD F 
VOU. «5... ov ene ctid ale WLR REWES ait 2,265 | 7,615 6,422 5,665 2,390 7,904 8,348 7,625 
ERYPt. 0. seesscsereereorerens 147 | 583 417 337 458 185 667 608 410 527 
LONESIA . ws agecccceincensacccees 381 | 1,258 987 756 TTT 275 805 972 648 779 
; Uw nae e teen eee eeeeeeeeees 146 i 590 152 5% as 79 | 248 165 eas “es 
I NEUE ig ALE RIED 76? 1,355 1,273 1,117 1,295 759 | 1,995 | — 2,028 2,189 2,457 


with the following exceptions in 1938: 


(*‘) Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non reporting 


trade with Laiwan in 1938. 





igures cover general trade as far as possible. 


countries of Lastern Europe. 


Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. 
Australia, vear ending June ; 


Data refer to calendar years 


India and Pakistan, year beginning April; Iran, year beginning June. 
(*) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938. 


(3) Excluding 











Sinkn Furuis 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the ten days ended October 10th there 
was an “ above-line ’ deficit (after allowing for | 
Sinking Funds) of £22,540,000 cqmpared with a 


deficit of 46.139.000 in the previous eleven days 
deficit of 437,454,000 in the corresponding 
period last year, raising the cumulative deficit 
0 £299,543,000 (£330,675,000 in 1952-53 Net 

‘ below-line ”’ 974.000 
inging the total cumulative deficit ti 


949,000 (/641,036,000 in 1952 


and a 


expenditure absorbed {3 





bk leve e 
April 1, | April 1, fF, 
Est 1952 1953 ways}. 
1 , 4 

ence ‘ ei 

£°000 tmhate 10 to Oot ‘ 

i9 41 Oct. 11.) Oct. ] , +4 

‘ : A a‘ 

1952 1953 ne ; 
| « s ’ 


$9,500 
tion and other > 1,000 950 52( 


lal Rever | 
Total Inland Rev 2435.7501 845.328 


Customs 1044 .300 
! | 680 


549,612; 562,033 
7,988 


$80) 36 


1724.780] 917,600 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 1782.2501 498.928 474.377124.836 24.189 
Siur-tax 127.000 35.606 4.7K { 1.604 
Death Durties . 160,000 77,600 85.30 4300. 4.7{ 
Stamp 52.000 25.950 28,0001 1 1,9 
Profits Tax & EPT 214,000] 206.300. 107,300}12.900 6,301 

















69,000] 12,634 14,41 


roter Dut 424 87 
(net receipts 2,685 
qd ice € 16.006 505 5 ak 
25,000 a8 a 19,397 47 50 
Miscellaneous 95 00f 543 73,942115.862 
Total 4368,215 |1862,847 1807,903 [106290 95,123 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Intere: 615.000 303.5911 27 0: 26 
Payment N 
; Ireland Excheaue 48.000 ” 30 24 572 1.469 ] 
e Other Cor I 10.000 9 4.885 5 f 
Supply S« 586.286 san 025 1756.1720114400 87,800 
Total 4259,286 2176, 079 2088, 220 43044 116297 | 





17 443) 18,226 


“ Above-line ” 
Defici: 


* Relow 


diivn 


Surpius 
330,675 -299,543 


ine” Net Expen 
310,361! 258,406] 13.166 32,974 


Tetal Surplus or Deficit 641,036 





rom : 
] f e Certificates 19,8 156,150110,761 ; 
Sa ertificates .. 4.406 10.6001 2.000 — & ait 
Ix dls fteteas 37,199 


4.003) nS ar 





(4 miiiion 


| 
| 





Wavs and Means 
| Treasury Bills ; 
j Advances 





} 


Total 
Floatu 


Debt 


Date ' 
Public Bank of 
Dept I 


lender Tap 


5, £00 > » 4 a 
5,220-0 | 1469-0 249-7 4 942-0 
3,250-0  1,424-3] 227-0 | 2-8 4,904 -0 
| 3.290-0 1.389-0 208-1 4 887-1 
310-0 | 1,414-8] 225-4 | 4 950-2 
5, 350-0 | 1,422-7 2418 | 4994-5 
3,550-0 | 1407-6] 229-3 | . 4,987 -0 
pt ss 3. 390-0 | 1.414-0} 219-2 | ae 5 003-2 
| 3400-0 | 1395-8} 251-7 |. | 5,047-5 
19. eee | 5430-0) 1382-1) 280-0 | . 5 092-2 
: | 4,803°1 273-4 es 076-5 
<t if 4,525 &* 245 9 4.771 7 


consequence 
WMNec tion 


ef official purchases of tender bills in 
with cash subscriptions to the new Exchequer 
tmpossible to calculate the division between tap 
nl tender bills until all the bills purchased have passed their 
Pizinal maturity date. 


oOck, it 3s 


37454 — 22340 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE large cash receipts from the new 
Exchequer loan enabled the Treasury, for 
the second week running, to “cut the top 
off” its offer of Treasury bills. The £250 
million offered at last week’s tender was 
under-allotted to the extent of £20 million. 
Hence, although total applications 
expanded by no more’than {11 million, 
the discount market secured only 49 per 
cent of its tender, compared with 64 per 
cent in the previous week. For yester- 


day’s tender the offer itself was reduced 
to £230 million, or to £20 million short 
of the issue made thirteen weeks pre- 
viously. This comparison does not, how- 


the 


and matur 


ever, indicate 


eche 
issues 


between 
of the large 


relationship 
ties, because 





volume of bills bought up and cancelled 
1. ‘ | 
by the authorities to enable the banks to 


I 
finance subscriptions to the new loan; 


this relationship, like the split between 
tap and tender, will not, therefore, be 
determinable for three months to come. 
rrr. 5 : 
‘The resultant dearth of early maturities 


in the hands « 
banks h 

After tl 
at th 
itself chronically 


weekend 


both the market and the 
as dominated the credit position. 
ree days of easy credit conditions 
e end of last week, the market found 
of funds after the 
On Monday really large special 


Lh . 
sbort 


purchases were needed ; they were made 
both directly and indirectly through the 
banks. On Tuesday and Wednesday the 
special purchases were on a rather smaller 
scale and mainly indirect. 

The Bank re ‘turn shows a fractional 
refiux of notes of £200,000. Government 


securities in the banking department rose 


by only {1.1 million canis the week’s 
heavy special purchases; but public 
accounts were up by £6.1 million and 


bankers’ deposits fell by £2.5 million. 
I a 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





‘ e 


. Discount rates x 
44 Bank bille ¢ 60 days 2 
3 months ; 


BANK 


OF 


ENGLAND 
(¢ million) 


209 


RETURNS 








Issue Department* 
Notes in cirenlation ...... | 1445-4 | 1535-5 | 1,535-3 
Notes in banking dept 55-0 9-8 40-1 
Govt. debt and securities* 1,496-38 5 i 1571-7 
Uther securities a 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Goid coin and | ae 2:9 9 } } 

I i rirme i 

Lem $s i 

| Public 10: 10-2 l€ 

| ‘Trea pecial account 24-2 17-6}. 17+ 
Da ef 277-8 » 5 84 
Ou 65-2 0-9 g-3 

| Te 377-8 386-0 

Sert ‘ 

| ‘ ernment 318-7 + j &-9 
I ‘ nts ne < 6-2 9.3 i 9-) 
Othe 14-0 14-2 | 4-8 
ie 338-9 1-3 | 362-7 

Bar g dey eserve 56-6 42-3 | 42-5 
Proport 14-9 10-9 10-9 
= 4 ernment debt is {£11,015,100, cay £14,553,000 

Fiduc v issue reduced from 41.625 million to {1.575 muihtor 
August 96 Y963 £ 

; . . + 

TREASURY BILLS 

| 

i 


Deposit rates ax ‘ 4months 2}-2 

Rank« I 3 

anh 3 €months 2%-2) 

; a* nt mh 4 4 
Money | o-d 1j-24 | Pine trade bills: 

uit s 4 months g-4) secured about 
Treas. bilis 2 1x : “ #3 6 months 4 -4} tenders were a 
ronthe 2 ) maximum an 


Offerex 


lotted m full. The 


Amoun 


1 


ah 86ten 


49 per 


ers 


ent of 


oupnt of 4250 ommilhton 





: 99 Ss. 4d, 
i ik higher 
erday was tor 


LCCC CTCL LLL LLL LCC 


LONDON CLOSING 








EXCHANGE 


RATES 








ee | 
‘wa Market Rates : Spot 
| ci 
i 
United St s } 2- 78&-2- 82 2° 80)-2-80); (2-804 -2 "2 fe fe Z 805 &O} 
Canadian $ 764-2:'76%: 2-76-2-765 2-76 4-2-76% ?€ 6h 16 fy 2-76 2-764 -2-76% 
| Fre l Z:¢ Sa] 761)-9Ri4 9818-9812 9813-981) 8]-981} 36814-9812 814 981} r 
Swics } 15% -12 12-18$-12-189/12-188-12-183/12-18}-12-19 | 12-18-12 18} 12 184 12- 184:12> 18% 12-185 
Belgian |} 138-95-141-{ 140- 00-140- 10:140- 05-140: 15,140: 10-140 15,140 -05-140-15 140-05-140- 15 14 -140-10 
Dutel i 56--10-72 10-63)-10-632,10-63)-10-633 10-654-10-63% 10-62-10-63 (10 625 i0-¢ : U'O2s 1p 623 
W. Ger. D-Mk 1-67 4-11-84 211 698-11 -699)11-698-11-694 LI 694 11-695/11-694-11-69} 11-695-11-69} 11-69} 11-76 
Portuguese Es 79- 90-81-10 3- 90-80-00 } 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79 90-80-00 | 79- 90-80-00 
Swe fish Kr 14-37§-14- 598 [14-433-14-44 (14-448-14 -44§,14-44§-14- 443 :14-445-14 - 443 14 434 14-453 14-45§-14-44} 
dD h k 19-194- 19-48} [19-36}-19-37 | 19-37-19-37$/19-37}-19-37f, 19-37-19-37};19 37} 19-38 19 38}-19- 382 
Norwe Kr } 19-85-20-15 [219-98}~19-98¥/19-98}-19-98}'19- 984-19- 98} 19-98}-19- 987 19-98}-19- 983 19+ 9863-19-98} 
One Month Forward Rates 
1 Si e ¢ ic. prn—par le. pm—par ic. pm-~pat ic. pim—par le. pim—par jc. pm-par 

neue $ Park ‘die Part dis i in ‘Gia Part ‘tis Par—jc. dis Pas ke. dis 
French Fi 5-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 36 dis 
Swiss Fr le. prm-pat le. pm-par le, pm par le. pm~par le. pm-par le. pm par 
Belgian Fr 4 pm--§ dis k pm} dis & pm, dis 4 pin—§ dis ‘ pur + dis i pin i dis 
Dutch Ghd lje.-je. pm l§c* jc. pm ljc.-}c. pm ljc.—fe. pm jie ic. pan 1} ic. pen 
Swedish Kr i i 26 pm-206 dis | 26 pm-206 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 20 pm-20 dis | 20 pm di) dis 26 pm 2 dis 
Danish Ke eee i 2 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-20 dis | 26 pm % dis 6 pm 20 dis | 26 pm-~20 dis 
Norwegian Kr. .... ; £ 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-2o pm | 26 pm-26 dis 
ema 


iets Mo 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


Tue tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed in this issue on page 191. 


Comparative analysis of 576 profit and loss accounts published July-September, 1953 


(£7000) 











Clothing Food Shops : ; : j 
Ind Breweries and and i and Tobacco Building Engineering | Iron and Steel 
Footwear Confectionery Stores j 
N ) mn 18 19) (26 (10) (1) (33) (58) (8) 
Prey Latest Prev ates Prev Latest Prev Latest | Prev. | Latest. Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest| Prev Latest 
Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year 
idling profi 99, B78: 21,688 > 753 3,138) 19.038| 19,574 13,310 14,538 216) 177; 14,574) 12,862! 22,977) 22,127 3,782 5,091 
ins nts “1139 960 Ab 38 188 178 104 100 1 3 378 640 61h 516 296 404 
incon l 55 67°... ‘is 37 72 15} 8) 9 6 
it 488 1,664 ¥83 384 980 1,900 14 142) 8 953 595 463 430 G61 | 40 
Total income 31,285 24,313 3,072, 3,560 20,26! 21,719 £3,428 14,780; 217 188 15,242 14,169 23,066 23,081 4,748 3,541 
R and ma an 85 101 | 2 i 26) be a ‘is 21 59 68 iy 
D 9 398 2,560 805 320, 4,378 4488) 1,080) 1,137; 18) 18 1,980; 2,303, 2,598; 2,926) 356 408 
I x i ta 10,078 7,798 8X6 1,197 556 6,267 4,750 5,765) 72 71 4,920 4.656 7,601 8,256 1566 1,268 
P : 5.419, 2,292 194 39 9 574 1,246, 9Iv4 2,401) 39 18 2066 1344 3,395) 2,511 593 291 
QD i 12 5AT 295 509 410 608 286 282 12) 12 875, 841 1,219 1,313) 246 224 
cha Hi? 509 24 48 309 322 653 465) I j 489) 520 151 168 15 22 
{ i t 1,924 981 402 140 1,148 1,549 193 68) deo 1,434 537 Von 763 834 415 
P 79 1 44 58 108 202 139 139) : ome oa 117 113 487 362 179 | 4 
53 388 29 49, Dr? 6 304 285)  & 293 202 34 85 Ag | 52 
sidiaries 3.121 1 861 1W 249 648 2,847 1,481 1,38] | eee 686 574 1,063 1,249 282 | 155 
1059 1,486 68 7 171 183 94 95) 126 188 102 101 5 | 
lends 375 386 Séi 170 645 645 995 229) “ 236 246 263 276 44 42 
) vy dividend ‘ ; 3 767 5,939 5 | 314 1,526 1,697 625' 1,051) 39 41 1,359 1,441 2 M07 2,197 439 | 464 
e rese 1 YX3 1,303 X3 133 ? 146 1,442 1,372) 1,318) 25 25 953 703 301 2,535 265 115 
parent company 399, 3,551 765 805, 4,221 4,555) 513} 615; 87 98° 3,593) 3,301! 3,639 3,964) 1,168 1,023 
f urd t cor t a 551 3,632 805 909 4,555| 4966 615) 752 98 101, 3,301; 3,781) 3,964 4,435) 1,023 1,104 
eens Ss pS Sts Scenes tevin attested ditiietinhemsinearainnanniainseaamass inrassitecemteaameas 
{ hemicals ' ' Mot 3, Newsp Apers, \ " : 
lect ul liscellaneous , 
In Shipbuilding and a Sa Cycles and Paper and eiutenturten Shipping Cotton 
Pait nae oe Aircraft Printing es ee 
h rf mpanie 3} 10) 1 (22) (17) (83) 5) 3} 
pecaseeprennemrennesl me eat tasting inci Aetna sittin a aN ae a 
P Latest | Pre t Pre Latest | Prey Latest | Prev Latest Prev. | Latest Prev Latest Prev Late 
Yea Yea Yea \ Year \ Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year 
‘ p > 0) 655 755 » 4 15,417; 14,351 ». A97 5,988 9,526 7,981 39,556; 34,264 13,59 8.525 1,967 1,870 
i 418 171 a8 4] 21? 239 89 124 1,300; 1,371 1,360, 1,397 645 858 444 233 
1 2 2 12} 18 14 25 ; 
220 r23 465 645 2,987 572 155 264 205 1,685 1,214 25 35 650 1,144 
Total Income 2,418 3,046 4,016 2,928 16,274 17,578 6,353 6,269) 11,102; 9,575 42,615 36,898 14,277 9,416 2,96! 3,247 
41 9 oe we 5 15 5 > ; 
v5 1 450 399 596, «1,885 = 2,032 649 691; 1,079 1,083: 3,989 4,395 2006 2.455 442 444 
tax GN 1.165 1.165 , 5.491 5 R26) 1,858 2.3041 3.988 3.377. 15.016 13.710 4.953 2 874 OG? 461 
36 274 07 219 2 94 1,474 938 825) 1524 872, 5,944 3,199 1,950 540 447 | 158 
, 4 84 29.3 258 49) 51 471 472) 598 535 1860 1,830 105 102 146 | 146 
a ! I 17 16 356 535 64 90; 72 110 411 392 21 25 | 
" %6 41 za) 419 1,796, 2,240 760 564, 405 509, 1.699, 1,519 1,080 1,000 535 | 624 
1” 2 4 Ds 446 444 59 116) 496 373 400 525 57 10 ' 250 
10 61 tt 8 70) a0 1 l 92 169 1,001 806 349 173 1 | 1 
% aartes 176 259 442 Dr. 72 8, 125-170 165) 422706 4,149 2,369, 1.925' 1,011 78 | 32 
a 10 15 25 wey 542) 25 32 145 143 145 164 6 5 33 $2 
' is fe 99 108 109 36 541 61; 78 159) 160 803} 832 54 48 46 | 37 
j j j | 
idends | $44, AT 7328 1,132' 1,345] = 698 722) «:1,396| 1,278! 8,450; 3,949, P77) 757 21 | 265 
I " reserve W) 50 239 34 , 553 1,560) 408 308 699 418 2,677| 2,5 55} 906 420 is 25) 
Br at in (parent company) 956 986 556 596 1,790 2 148) B55 546) 1,545] 1,662| 6.040| 7.096) 349 493, 7.093 | 1.148 
Ca d torward (parent company) QR4 1,229 596 634 > 142 2 732) 546 448) 1,662| 1.501 7.096 493) 488 1 148 | L715 


7,964 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LE ECC CCL LCA tte eae teeta 
TOTAL 
ALL GROUPS 


fndustry 


1 Companies 






; rading profit 
Income from 
ent mec 
credits 


investments 
Uther iu wae 


m-recurring 


Total Income 


Rey s and maintenance . 
Depreciation 

I me tax fexcl prolits tax) 
Profi tax 

. 

ire —S emoluments 
Adnunistrative charges, et 
Contingencies, provisions, et 
Pensi 

Min share in profits 


Profits retamed by subsidiaries 


Debenture interest 


Preference dividends 
Ordinary dividends , . 
Revenue reserves 
Brought is 


parent company) 
Carried forward (parent 


ne ee re eee 


company) 


Pr eV 

Year 
21 S08 
9 091 
45 
1,340 


25,284 


99 

133 
3.790 
7 Fey 
7.537 


3206 


255 
114 
§,294 


latest 
Year 


12,565 
1,929 
53 
910 


15,437 


112 
5,098 
4,878 

646 


257 
133 
2,520 
750 












Prev 


Year 


1.927 
20 


1,499 


3,439 


560 
6X? 
Sol 


24) 
6 
19? 
39 


28 
144 
120 
212 
368 
2771 


996 
1.066 









Other 
Cextiles Oi 
(4) (3) 
Latest Prev Latest | Prev 
Year Year Year Year 
5,916 1,171 939) 2 850 
22 22) 24 76 
‘3070s 137,68 
6,745 1,284 1,100 2,992 
iz na , 150 
683 149 194 749 
2,187 461 288 1,097 
418 142 72 337 
230 85} 83 27 
13 YR 52 14 
1 254 197 140) 155 
6 gy 10) 
113 ; Fs oe 
399 94 151 103 
119 15) 40) 6 
217) 10) a 
j i 
} 
541 88i 100) 244 
328) 48 45) 5) 
1,066 316 275! 575) 
1,303) 275) 21 635) 
| | 


Latest 


Year 


5,458 
74 


10) 


Rubber Tea 
(83 (43) 
Prey Latest Prev Latest 
Year Year Year Year 
6,861 4,070 2095| 1129. 
212 441 3i 4} 
79 57 16 9 
367 485 142 


3,602 


~ B47 
1,155) 
367 


27 
15) 
208 


Dr 3, 
354) 
6 


2 
SOT 
2,315 


1,426 
113 


oy 
22) 


1,716) 
10 


14 


353 181 
1,577 637) 
587 418 
90 67) 
231 202) 
1,004 185) 
- | 18! 
200 
63 
37 12) 
3 a7} 
} j 
611 32, 
435) 
676) 
_ 61 


522 


7,519 5,051 2,284 1,494 


10 
213 
556 
135 


53 
248 
102) 

17 


a ni 

31) 
241 
132} 


610! 
355) 


Other 
| Compan 


Prev 


Year 


£5,146 
10,009 
{21 
1,177 


36,453 


308 
3,716 
10,820 
4,027) 


883 
1,096 
1,619; 

83 


323, 
72, 
20) 
46 


} 
i 


a7 


wme OD OO ee 
oak 


> 


4,070) 
2,380) 
10,831) 
10,7z1 | 
1 


ies * 


(935) 


Latest 
Year 


24.674 
10,208 
97 
1.472 


36,451 
292 
4,064 


12,301 
2,254 


873 
1,100 
1.454 

186 


1,227 
1,555 
2,567 
1,246) 


4.548 

1,621; 
10,721 
11,884 


576 Companies 


Prey. 


Year 


258,701 | 


33,259 
93,412 
40,648 


9,770 | 
4,173 
22,670 | 
3,317 | 


26,153 | 
18,135 | 
45,194 
47 664 | 


Latest 
Year 





1953 





t 
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¢ 
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Comparative analysis of 576 balance sheets published July-September, 1953. 
(£7000) 
RR DO ene SO gaa ee Re eee ee 








ets B Clothing Food Shops 
ndustry reweries _ and i and and Tobacco Building : Engineering | Iron and Steel 

Footwear | Confectionery Stores 
No. of Companies (18) | 19) (26) (10) (1) (33) (58) | 1) 































Prev. | Latest Prev Latest | Prey Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prey. | Latest Prev Latest 
Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year 
Fixed sees ids. «0700s c0te dees | 94,094 100,277, 8,694 8939 72,399 79,741 925.496 26.205 rg 308, 37,596: 40,938! 41,244 47,132 5,825 6,422. 
Trade investments..... | 8,312) 10,055 422 375 2.966 12 1,296 1.073 “79 159 4.262 4.507 2552 2/930 2590 2/990 
Stocks |} 69,750, 67,825) 11,204 8.661 53,842 4,280. 96.488. 25.629 1876 1,529 283 ] 25.770 42 630 48.327 3 111 3 554 
Det tors | 19,200, 19,114 O41 2,97 21 530 4 636.259 39.864 KX 721| 22.784 3.302, 25.240 26.283 2 976 061 
Net balances due to parént cos. . fl § 8 7 147 248 25 i 45 lll 265 224 14 54 
Gilt-edged 5,411; 5,223 10 Sti4 669 254 253 1,235, 1,248 2.713 1,657 1,167 1,00 
Cash ; 1,707 18,662 2,008 2,693 10,708 12,849 4810 5.531 ! 3, 51435| 7.487 11.961 9.874 058 » 366 
Other marketable investments... 1,314 1} 7 f 193 156 152 * O14 903 855 gs 1.181 198 
Intangible asset$.¢....sesccccenees 6.199, 5,9 1,243 1,191 10] ) 299 2 304 a5 35 91 1,067 1,374 1.176 787 783 
Total Aeeeeh ao sc snkis Gio sees 215,995 228,281 26,862 24,995 169,727 180,500 96,991 101,036 3,099 2,756 100,703 105,333 127,934 138,456 20,709 21,032 
I ove aft ido 20 ; S14 4 633 t 7017 4.959 5 661 442 2 
Re for f tax 10,891 11,251 10) : 464. 6,846 7] 70, «4,918 42 7931 8.965 1,064 961 
Depre m and obsolescence 19,520 22,241 O4 } i 28 1,678 409 79 84 10,329 12,163) 14,810, 17,756 1,397 1,694 
Ci ese ¢ id EPT refunds 13,354 15,682 | US? 3 6h 49 j i 29 329| JJ A50 13,144 9,465 9.194 2 UZS 1,964 
Othe ovisio ? 7 62 2,547 N4 : 5 4? 429 788 387 S56 808 20 
( ibilitic reditor 28258 4.10 K48 4.4 j 4 HAS ] R20 440 1862 20.3131 27,703 8 456 3.439 a9] 
ke : anne ried forward 50507 16¢ 1.62 4 ~ ¥ t 20 426 16.179 18,27 27.055 - 30,455 6,113 6,685 
Ne ‘ due strbsh es { } g 23 7 é 5 
M terests 11.714 11,388 661 825 X £9 ~ POT? 3.572 S61 662 670 686 
Debent apital 28,758 37,312 1.946 1,84 f l § 4.9 3 326 5.2131 2,405 2,479 23 
Pp ence iti 1 676 3,669 } 654 SE 45 } > $28 7.628 8 440) & 440 1.271 1,157 
( : | 5,821 36,797 P68 08 20.64 f 104 750 15,150) 15,633) 23,24), 25,794 4,764 4,971 
Total Liabilities 215,995 228,281 26,862 24,995 169,727 180,500 96,99! 101,036 3,099 2,756 100,703 105,333 127,934 138,456 20,709 21,032 
; Chern M Ne pers Mi oo i 
Industry | Shipt g n Paper and Ma _ = Shipping Cotton 
\ Printing i 
No. of Companies 3) lt 17 83 i 5) 3) 


4 , 
RR pssst 


Fixe et 

Trade investments 

Stock 

Debtors 

Net balances due t parent cos. 
Gilt -ecdeed 

Cas 


Other marketablk 
Intangible 


investments 


assets. . 


Total Assets 


Bank overdrafts and | 


Wis sks 
Reserve for future come tax 
Depreciation and obsolescence . ‘ 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds, . 
tt SIONS 
Current liabilities and creditors 


Revenue res ind carried forward.. 
Net balances due to subsidiaries 
MMiy 
i 
} 


interests 

webenture capital “ 
erence capital 
Ordinary capital 


Total Liabilities . 


%> 
~ 
—. 
= 


1817 
493 
204 


26,18! 


43 
1,048 
2,852 
1,982 

259 
5.901 
» 582 


1,571 
240 
2.100 


4,625 


26,181 


$02? 


194 
4H) 
} ji 
} 524 


22,311 


ate 
: ea 
i 4. 4 14 ¢ 
4 dt 4¢ ; 4 
4 636 dh 9 ‘ s 
4 098 69 R99 
5 ) 48 
144 ] 
94] / vi 2.327 
Sf WW, 104 194 263 
2,511 1,180 1,097 S? 5 
22,180 122,68! 129,450 34,965 38,689 
f 4. 1X0) Ri 2.21 
82 0 69 2? 059 2.674 
2.922 14176 15,792 4.345 4,899 
14 12 AUH 990 032 3,680 
li] | 498 1.911 12 148 
4 232 Mit 104 £ £98 8.821 
4.570 20 22 4.248 4,529 
12 0) Ih 
167 924 959 124 90 
150 (9,046 4,794 665 957 
3104 10,19 10,160 2,24] 2.459 
3,621 371,185) 17,806 8.127 8,181 


22,180 122,681 129,450 34,965 38,689 


Pre Latest 


: Cal Year 


19 64> 20,879 
9.763, 8,403 
1),442 8674 


100851 10.567 
467 192 
17 8335 

/ 496 8,151 

2,108 2,141 

2,794 2,895 


63,085! 62,735 


1,283 1,379 


932 2,787 

5 298 6,731 
6,110 6,186 
1 669 298 
13.315; 12,153 
10,517; 11,498 
16 30 
2,256) 2,323 
3.146 5,146 
4,453 4,453 
11,562; 11,751 


Prey 
Year 


67 AST 
5,728 
78,763 
48,183 
1,527 
3,548 
19.646 
6,114 


22,323 
253,719 
13,514 


13,075 
23 045 
18,497 
1,953 
50135 
49,172 
105 
12,182) 
9439) 
24,440 
44,162 


i_atest 
¥ ear 
74,277 
5.945 
71,102 
48,017 
1,601 
5,608 
23,896 
5,669! 
21,649 
255,764 
7,598 
12,973 
26,738 
19,465 
2,429 
46,096 
53,585 
64 
12,306 
3,437 
24.600 
46,673 


63,085) 62,735 253,719 255,764 


Prev 


Year 


34,633 
2,082 
1 345 
6,73 


5,908 
17,521 
8,134 
102 


76,456 


512 
2,833 
5,277 
5981 
1,054 

20,364 
25,018 
3,596 

172) 

1,744 


9,905 


16,456 


I atest 


‘ 
y¥ ear 


4.905 


] 874 
1,190 
7,048 


21,507 


189 
753 
1,328 


x0 


99 | 
5,023 | 


7 b93 


14 | 


+ 
930 
1,900 


3,444 | 
21,507 | 


22,502 


105 
175 
1,630 
3b 

9 
3,455 
9,838 
435 


‘ 


920 
1,900 
3,446 


2,502 


TOTALS 


ustr } ‘ Other 
meena? |. SEX gad Wor a Oil Rubbe Tea Companions | ALL GROUPS 
Rayor lextile Companies 
; .. : . et 576 Companies 
©. of Companies 5 8) $ * 4 93) 


Fixed ssets 
Trade iy vestments 
Stocks 

Debtors 


Net balances due to parent COS. .. 
(alt-edged : 
Cash 


Prev 
Year 


73,385 
&,099 
26,449 
6,704 
9 
18,655 


5 


i Cal 


85,001 


9 65 
20,5435 
7.830 


11,745 


15 630 
049 

LU 258 
4 SU6 


¥ 


Other marketable investments. 
Intangible assets. . 


Total Assets 


Bank 


Reserve for future 


Depre 
{ 


Other provisions 


overdrafts and loans ........ 
income tax..... 
iation and obsolescence ..... 
| reserves and EPT refunds. . 


10.842 12.393 2,996 
bad ot 4) 
g 84 &U 
"744,190 147,249 44,099 


1,410 925 2,156 
8,760, 6,521 G28 
$4,344, 27,392) 4,671 
36,141} 48,599). 3,627 
1,065 1,254 iil 


Current liabilities and creditors .... 13,228 11,260 6,069 
Revenue res, and carried forward.. | 11,332, 15,661; 10.418 
Net balances due to subsidiaries . .. 26 14 
Minority interests sj.....ccisesces 1,293, 1,265 115 
Debenture eapital’¢.......e...665 77 158) 3,000) 
Prejerence OMAR S.. 4c cain dees 9.423 9.423 6583 
Ordinary capital... ......s0se00+00 26,991; 26,991 


5,507 


Total Liabilities ............ 144,190 147,249 44,099 


works, 


and land and investment trusts. 


Lates I est Prev Latest 

Yea Ye y ear Year Year 
15,97 4073 4.440 8.955 9,901 
508 68 85 199 204 
460 3,005 496 3,026 5,599 
195 1271 1,075 ? 531 2,548 
26 78 65 
‘ 974 658 

5 685 684 56 905 1,077 
189 LU 155 404 429 

80 14 T 253 25 
47,918 9,445 9,214 17,325 18,738 
4,115 i 192 64 31 155 
1,746 270 278 543 501 
5,088 1,610 1,788 4,515 5,085 
3 676 797 74 1,269 264 
53 63 27 254 131 
4.693 1,275 1,343 8 407 5,301 
12,422 1812 1,849 864,366 5,559 
1,083 . ime 2 
2,952 500 1,000 100 100 


6,585 277 277 


5.507, 1,649 1,874 2,840) 3,840 


“47,918, 9,445) 9,214) 17,325 18,738 
| ' 


i 


Latest 


Year 


Prev 
Year 


20,555: 20,989 
572 1,805 


3309 2,460 
787 850 
26 52 
1,752 1,965 
8.357, 6,010 
794 855 
1.552 1,073 


37,704 36,059 


84.04 


2,402| 1,202 
3,102 3,440 
2098 2,684 

925, 1,098 
7,436 5,530 
4.778 5,024 


z ~ 310 
ror; «622 


78 72, 


16,074, 15,963 


Prev 
Year 
8.125 
36 
6,253 
2 616 


497 

Y SOO 
89 

ns 


20,484 


1,312 
666 
818 
616 
126 

5,579) 


4,487 


” 259 
998) 
5,623} 


37,104, 36,059 20,484 


Year 


Prey 
Year 


Latest 


Year 


Prev. 
Year 


Latest | 


8.693) 189.021 195,669 


792,897 | 


Latest 


Year 


853,891 


344 38.380 42,128 96,285 | 103,288 
7,219| 16,836) 17,529 486,019 | 479,016 
2,060 61,161) 64.915 389,317 | 335,285 
aie 297) 548 3,029 | 3,237 
457| 1,151| 2.257, 46,954 40,258 
1.879 27,421| 28.364 165,674 177 879 
84 75,882) 77,129 99,417 | 102,493 

54 §,245| 5,388 56,694 55,398 


20,480 415,494) 433,927 2,066,286 2,150,745 


2.761' 10,964, 9,666 73,094 61,208 
435, 7465, 9,651 84,598 88,092 
1,052; 33,396 35,810 219,062: 237,995 
636 25,837| 32,469 173,549 191,877 
103 «5, 587) =26,3563 22,60 21,267 
4,422, 66,082; 68,377 402,624 383,497 
4,095 71,166 75,464 384,341 427,405 
oes 222) 20 2,261 1,125 
26,192} 24,566 72,992 73,344 

255’ 65,723| 67,058 134,641 148,424 
998 41,619 41,605 171,166 | 171,352 
5,.723\ 61,241| 62,880 325,347 | 345,169 


20,480 415,494) 433,927 2,066,286 2,150,745 


* This group includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canals and, docks, electricity supply, gas, telegraphs and telephones, trams and buses, warehousing, water 
coal, 
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look 
ahead... 
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look 
far and 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London | 
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The premiums you pay to 

protect your wife and family are 
shrewdly invested in Britain 

and out of Britain, on 

balanced and considered plans. 
British industry and government 
stocks . . . mortgages and property 
investments . . . Commonwealth 
and other government 
and municipal stocks and 


industry overseas... 


C ME 40 CP OR KKR OCA VN OD 


The guiding principle behind | 


Life Assurance investment | 


ts the security and benefit of | 


the policyholder. 


wide... 


| 
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Canada Calls 


The immense Canadian market 
stands wide open for the right 
kind of British goods and services. 
The Bank of Montreal is ideally 
placed to provide coast-to-coast 
trading and financial information 


that is always at your service. 





through the 
F MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2 


Head Office MONTREAL 


Over 580 Branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000.000 


{incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited | iability 














CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES & ESTATE, 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1953 


SL 


CAPITAL £1,247,602 IN £1 SHARES, ALL ISSUED, FULLY PAID 


Tonnage Milled 2,107,000 


Per ton milled 
Total Working Revenue.............<:secseeees 














































61.9 | 1,288,000, 4.0 53.2 | 8,983,000, 3.7 | 52.3 
! | 









Compared with the previous year’s estimate, the available reserve decreased by 1,642,000 tons 
the value increasing by 0.2 dwt. and the width being 1.7 inches less. Rising costs and the resultant 
increase in“the pay limits accounted for 585,000 tons of the decrease in the available reserve. 


< The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR & ©O.. 
No. 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 





£3,730,998 #115 5) 
Total Working Expenditure ........ 3,386,183 1m 2 
Working Profit................. jakapiiotnpsdanebdaiiglaet £344,315 £0 3 3% 
ee oe 
Total Profit for the year..... chitin £388,875 
Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1952 bie 488,128 
Ttansfer from Shareholders’ Contingency Reserve... 2,500 
£879,304 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :-— 
| Funds Transterred for Capital Expenditure ...................00.0.ces00 £26,796 
I cndintai staat ecnnies hem netbanicesertin citevinvGihuin aii iaetianiamaies 84,349 
Forfeited Dividends Account ...............c.cccccecceceseccaceceveceeneeenenee 2,523 
- 113,688 
£765,638 | 
Cividends declared during the year :— 
No.86 of 2s. 3d. per share and No. 87 of 1s. 94. per share............. 249,520 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of..................csceceneseersasenceeeceenes £516,116 | 
- 
The estimated Ore Reserve as at 30th June, 1953, was as follows >— 
er eeneesneenentseemespsenaenssslillneseestesinnsnstesnereentenespsnenessennnnsesisesnnssnastssscsnssiod 
Smart any Savery | 
AVAILABLE PuLLaRs | Torai 
Rear \ \ a oo 
i | | } 
Value, | waata, | Value, Width, | Value, | Width, | 
Tons. | Dwt. | Inches.) Tons. | Dwt. |Inches.| Tons Dwt. | Inches. 
| i | | i | j } | 
Kimberley e A i os 
Reet 440,000, 2.7 59.8 86,000, 3.5 66.3 526, 28 60.5 
Bird Reet 610,000, 2.9 58.8 279,000, 2.9 66.0 889,000 2.9 60.9 
South Reef 525,000 3.7 46.0 131,000, 3.9 47.7 656,000, 3.7 46.3 
Main Reef | j } 
Leader 710,000 4.4 46.7 748,000) 4.5 49.2 | 1,453,000) 4.5 43.0 
Main Reef 410,000| 43 53.7 44000) 3.8 60.6 454,000 4.1 54.3 
otal ... | 2,695,000, 3.6 1.2 
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This is Road Safety Week... 


We believe 


that if all road-users 
saw as much as we have to see 
of the tragic consequences 


of road accidents— 


we should see fewer accidents 





‘ THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


s KING WILLIAM STREET + E.C.4 
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today a famous national holiday resort, was one 
of Switzerland’s richest artistic centres during 
the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. The great 
artist Bernardo Luini painted frescoes in the 
old abbey church of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
there, for which he allegedly received 29 golden 
Thalers (1530). 


knows 


that the Lugano Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland could not advise Bernardo Luini 
how to make the best use of his 29 Thalers 
because, unfortunately, it did not exist at that 
time. However, were “Luini alive today, the 
Lugano Branch would gladly place its services 
at his, and also of course at your disposal, in 
order to settle financial problems, 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid .................00006 Swiss Francs 80,000,003 
TORUS VGS .. ivcccsastocmtedtivekeioninrcsansies Swies Franes 60,000,099 
BOOP - DANG cascinisecsdccniteumisadicteien Swiss Franca $2,028,983,819 
Cabie Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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Company Meeting: J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION 


ODEON THEATRES AND SUBSIDIARY 





COMPANIES 





FURTHER PROGRESS RECORDED~—RESULTS AT NEW HIGH LEVEL 


IMPROVED EFFICIENCY OVERCOMING GROUP’S PROBLEMS 


PRODUCTION FUND EXTENSION NOW VITAL TO FILM MAKING 


The 16th annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres, Ltd., and the annual 


meetings of its subsidiary companies, | 


British and Dominions Film Corpora- 
tion, Ltd, Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation, Ltd., Odeon Associated 
Theatres, Ltd., and Odeon Properties, 
Ltd., were held on Oct. 9 at the Dor- 
chester Hotel, London, W., Mr. J. 
ArtHuR Rank, D.L, J.P. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


In my last statement on the 1952 
accounts I was able to report trading 
results which were an all-time record 
for the Group. I emphasised, at the 
same time, the difficult conditions 
through which the entertainment in- 
dustry was passing and said that I 
could do no more than promise that 
we would do our best to deal with 
these preblems and maintain our 
important position in the industry. 


The year under review has fulfilled 
these expectations. There has been no 
relief from the unfair and unreason- 
able burden of Entertainment Tax, 
although operating costs, principally 
wages, have continued to rise. The 
impact of television has had an in- 
creasing effect on theatre attendances. 
I am glad to report that in spite of 
these problems the Group profits for 
1958 have exceeded those for the 
record year of 1952. This achievement 
is in a large measure the result of the 
skill, imaginative anticipation of 
trends in the industry, hard work and 
foresight of Mr. John Davis, ably 
assisted by the management team 
which he has built up around him to 
whom great credit is due. The profits 
earned in the year reflect the intensive 
drive for economies and improved 
efficiency in all branches of our 
operations, 


ODEON THEATRES LIMITED 


Consolidated Balance Sheet: 
Revenue Reserves £2,423,441 again 
show a substantial increase of 


£1,001,796 due principally to the reten- 
tion of net profits in the Group. Thus 
the total reserves at 27th June, 1953, 
amounted to £3,124,524 or over three 
times the issued Ordinary capital of 
Odeon Theatres Limited. 


During the year under review Bank 
indebtedness has been reduced by 
£971,740 and now amounts to 
£5,304,998. Compared with June, 1949, 


| 


| 


the aggregate reduction is approxi- 
mately £10,500,000. 


The consolidated trading profits, less 
losses, before providing for deprecia- 
tion and interest, show an all-time 
record at £6,762,467 compared with 
£6,397,278 for the previous year. It is 
satisfactory to note from the analysis 
of trading profits that film production 
and distribution before depreciation 
show a profit of £455,247. This is the re- 
sult for which we have been working 
since the disastrous days of 1949, but 
this result has only been achieved with 
the help of the British Film Produc- 
tion Fund. Taxation remains a heavy 
burden and required £2,612,257 not- 
withstanding the fact that relief for 
— losses amounting to £618,000. has 

n received during the year. I must 
emphasise that but for this tax relief 
the net balance available would be 
appropriately reduced. Virtually the 
whole of these past losses have now 
been recovered. In consequence next 
year’s accounts will bear a much 
heavier charge for tax. We have paid 
two years’ dividend on the 6 per cent 
Cumulative Preference Shares of 
Odeon Theatres Limited during the 
year under review. The payment is 
thus brought up to date—a matter of 
extreme satisfaction to your directors. 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


The consolidated trading profits less 
losses for the year subject to deprecia- 
tion, interest, &c., are £3,103,467 and 
compare with £2,895,094 in the previous 
year. The directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend on the Ordinary 
— at the rate of 74 per cent, less 


BRITISH AND DOMINIONS FILM 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


The principal assets of this company 
and its subsidiaries consist of studios 
at Pinewood and Denham with their 
equipment, Denham Laboratories and 
the 5} per cent loan of £1,750,000 to 
General Film Distributors Limited, I 
explained in my last report that it had 
been decided to close Denham and 
offer this studio for sale, and cen- 
tralise the ip Bene arrange- 
ments at Pinew . Denham has re- 
mained closed on a care and main- 
tenance basis during the year under 
review but I am happy to report that 
a satisfactory arrangement fee been 


concluded with the United States Air 
Force for the leasing of this studio. 


FILM PRODUCTION 


We decided in the latter part of 
last year to terminate the agreement 
which we had with the National Film 
Finance Corporation with whom we 
were producing at Pinewood a group 
of films under the auspices of a com- 
pany entitled British Film Makers 
Limited. We _ felt it was in_ the 
interests of the Group and of the 
Industry as a whole that we should 
be free and independent to produce 
films in the way which we felt best. 


The financial effect of this policy 
does not mean that we are entering 


into heavy new production commit- 
ments. 


It is well known that many new 
ideas in regard to picture production 
and exhibition are being considered 
in the motion picture studios of the 
world at this time. Your directors are 
fully alive to the problems which are 
developing and propose to watch the 
position closely. They will not commit 
themselves to any one form of new 
technique or theory until it is possible 
to assess the public reaction thereto 
and form an opinion as to which, if 
any, are generally acceptable. 


It is our considered view that whilst 
these mechanical aids are of assist- 
ance in making films acceptable to the 
public ae will not eliminate the 
basic requirement of our industry— 
that is the story and entertainment 
value of the film and whether it is pre- 
sented in a form acceptable to the 
mass cinema-going public. 


THE BRITISH FILM 
PRODUCTION FUND 


It is with regret that I have to 
report that an extension of the present 
scheme which expires in July, 1954, 
has not yet been negotiated within 
the industry. The President of the 
Board of Trade in the House of Com- 
mons on the 10th March, 1953, intim- 
ated that it was Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s wish that the industry should 
work out a voluntary scheme but if 
this could not be done then a com- 
peer scheme would be introduced. 

and my colleagues have used every 
effort to persuade those con¢erned of 
the desirability of meeting the Govern- 
ment’s wishes, but so far with little 
success. 
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I have said before, but it does not 
seem to be fully appreciated, that film 
production is not something which 
you can turn off and on like a tap 
at will. 


Any action taken has a far-reach- 
ing effect, be it for goed or ill, Con- 
sequently if we are forced to stop film 
production, which we may well be 
later this year in the absence of any 
agreed scheme to extend the British 
Film Production Fund beyond July, 
1954, then that stoppage is not for a 
matter of months or weeks while nego- 
tiations proceed, but will affect pro- 
duction contemplated 12 or 15 months 
ahead, which will certainly not be 
available on the screens before that 
time. This inescapable fact was made 
very clear as a result of the debacle 
in film production following the intro- 
duction of the ad valorem duty in 1947. 


I intimated last year that unless 
arrangements had been completed by 
the spring of 1953 for an extension of 
the scheme we would reduce our 
present level of production and that 
we would largely bring it to a stand- 
still by August of this year. We are 
believers in British production and 
because of this and in the light of 
the statement made by the President 
of the Board of Trade in the House 
of Commons on 10th March, 1953, we 
decided to continue production beyond 
these dates relying on the statement of 
Government policy. If, however, a 
voluntary scheme has not been worked 
out within the next month or so or 
alternatively Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has not indicated to the industry 
its proposals fer legislation for a 
statutory scheme, we see no alterna- 
tive than to reduce materially our pro- 
duction programme after the films 
which are now shooting and which will 
be coming off the floor in October or 
November of this year are completed. 
I sincerely trust that such a course of 
action will not be forced upon us. 


{At the meeting of Odeon Theatres 
Limited Mr. RANK made the following 
additional comment: 


I am pleased to advise you that since 
the publication of this statement, dis- 
cussions have taken place between the 
epresentatives of the Board of Trade 
and representatives of the Four Trade 
Associations of the Industry, as a 
result of which I am satisfied that 
there will be an extension of the Fund 
either on a@ voluntary or a statutory 
P4tSItS8, 


I have had also correspondence with 
the President of the Board of Trade 


cho has given us also an assurance 
that the Fund will be continued. I am 
happy to advise you that in these 
circumstances we do not propose to 


irtail our production programme, but 
continue it on the present. basis.| 


QUOTA 
I am happy to say that all our 
theatres satisfied their first feature 
juota obligation for the year ending 


September, 1952, and that for the year 
ending 30th September, 1953, they will 
also achieve this result. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


I regret, notwithstanding the repre- 
sentations made to Her Majesty's 
Government, no relief was given from 
the discriminative~ burden of Enter- 
tainment Tax in spite of the industry’s 
irgent need. I am coming to the con- 
clusion, reluetantly, that in Exhibition 
the Government will allow a similar 
situation to develop to that which 
developed in Production a few years 
ago, namely that the production in- 
dustry had virtually to go bankrupt 
before its basic problem was seriously 
considered. It is of some consolation to 
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know that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated that he will give 


consideration to this problem in his 
next Budget. 


We are in the unfortunate position 
of “being ground between two mill- 
stones” represented on the one hand 
by the high admission pricés we are 
forced to charge the public through 
the incidence of unfairly high Enter- 
tainment Tax and on the other hand 
by the steeply rising costs of opera- 
tion. In this country, we took in at 
the Box Office this year £28,737,691 and 
paid Entertainment Tax of £11,136,915 
as against the corresponding figures of 
last year of £30,018,278 and £11,808,831. 
We operate 550 theatres in this country 
and of these during the year under 
review 236 operated at a loss of ap- 
proximately £725,000 before providing 
for interest on capital employed and 
excluding profits on the sales made in 
the theatres. Even allowing for profits 
on theatre sales an overall net loss 
was incurred in these theatres before 
charging interest on capital. This in 
spite of the fact that these same 
theatres paid £3.449,000 in Entertain- 


ment Tax. Obviously if the present 
Situation continues we must in the 
interests of the shareholders close 


many of these theatres in order to pro- 
tect the activities of our business as 
a whole, 


EXHIBITION 


In our own operation out of the 12 
best films shown this year six were 
British. Many new mechanical aids 
are being developed in the industry to 
endeavour to combat the present diffi- 


culties, such as the 3-D films, the use 
of large screens, CinemaScope (the 
panoramic picture), &c. It is our 


intention not to commit our theatres 
extensively to any one methed until 
such time that it has been proved by 
public appreciation. In this connection 
I can only reiterate what I have said 
elsewhere in this statement that the 
basic test must be in the long run the 
entertainment value in the _ pro- 
grammes which are presented. 


The competition of television con- 
tinues to increase. We believe, how- 
ever, that this competition can be met 


and successfully dealt with if the in- 
dustry is given reasonable working 
conditions in which to work out its 


own salvation and not be unreasonably 
hamstrung by the incidence of the 
unreasonable burden of Entertainment 


Tax. 
Our overseas theatres, both those 
directly operated by us and those in 


which we are in association with 
partners, have made with one excep- 
tion further material progress during 
the year. Attendances have been main- 
tained and the demand from the public 
for British films has increased. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Domestic: The relationship between 
our General Film Distributors Limited 
and our exhibitor customers has been 
maintained at a high level of goodwill. 


Eastern Hemisphere: I am happy to 
advise you that the cash remittances 
to London from J. Arthur Rank Over- 
seas Film Distributors Limited during 
the past year are near an all-time 
record. This in itself is a great 
achievement bearing in mind the in- 
creasing difficulties which films are 
encountering all over the world as 
markets contract. The demand for our 
films has been maintained in spite of 
the general tendency of falling box- 
office attendances. 

Western Hemisphere: We_ have 
maintained our position in Canada 
during the year under review although 
we have not made as much progress 
as we would have liked. We see signs 
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that the effect of television is begin- 
ning to be felt to an increasing extent. 
I have been far from satisfied with 
the results which have been obtained 
in the United States. The position is 
being examined carefully at the pre- 
sent time and I hope in the future to 
see a material improvement in the 
results. 


STUDIOS 


Our studios are in a highly efficient 
condition. We are watching with great 
interest the new production § tech- 
niques which are taking place and 
shall adjust our methods to meet these 
conditions when the future is a little 
clearer as to the system likely to be 
adopted universally. 


“A QUEEN IS CROWNED” 


It would not be right if I did not 
refer particularly to this film which we 
produced recording the ceremony of 
the Crowning of Her Majesty The 
Queen and the reception of The Queen 
by her peoples when she proceeded 
through London. We can be proud in- 
deed that the opportunity was ours, 
not only to make an historic picture 
but to take it successfully to the 
farthest corners of the earth in a way 
that has never before been attempted. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
British Optical and Precision Engi- 
neers Limited maintained its profit for 
the year which was an outstanding 
achievement in a very difficult period. 
There are, as you know, many new 
techiques in production and exhibition 
being developed in the cinema indus- 
try at the present time. The B.O.P.E, 
Group is in first-class order to meet 
the demands which will arise in this 
connection and hopes to secure large 
additional manufacturing orders. 


Whilst we have continued to spread 


the activities of Cinema-Television 
Limited we have maintained our 
efforts in the development of large 
screen television. A record turnover 
and a record profit has again been 
achieved by Bush Radio Limited. The 
company’s productions have main- 


tained a high reputation for reliability 
resulting in a_ steadily increasing 
public demand. 


THE FUTURE 


I have been able to give a good 
account of the Group’s activities for 
the year under review, but I must 
emphasise that there are many 


problems ahead of the industry, some 
of which cannot be solved by the in- 
dustry itself, and it is therefore quite 
impossible to make any forecast as to 
future results, 


The conditions under which the in- 
dustry operates are constantly chang- 
ing, and it is in such circumstances 
that management is proved and tested. 
I can say with confidence that we are 
in the forefront with all the new 
developments in technique and show- 
manship and that whilst the industry 
must obviously meet increasing com- 
petition from television we believe 
that the cinema will always maintain 
its important position in the way of 
life of the people of the world. The 
industry has to fight, however, with its 
hands tied by the cords of unfair taxa- 
tion, but even so it is still resilient. 


I believe that this Group, which Is 
soundly established in all branches of 
the cinema and allied industries, will 
continue to give a good account of 
itself and, provided the problems of 
Entertainment Tax and the British 
Film Production Fund are dealt with 
should show a satisfactory return to 
its shareholders. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE KAMUNING (PERAK) 
RUBBER AND TIN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Kamuning (Perak) Rubber and Tin 
Company, Limited, will be held at 52-54, 


Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3, on 
November Sth. In the statement circulated 
to stockholders with the directors’ report 


and accounts, Sir John Hay, after reviewing 
he domestic affairs of the company, pro- 
ceeded to deal with: 


THE RUBBER OUTLOOK 


At the beginning of the calendar year 
there was a widespread belief that a con- 
siderable surplus of supplies was in prospect. 
As the year has progressed this view has 
been somewhat modified. The price has for 
some time now exhibited an unusual 
stability, albeit at a level which gives only 
2 very fine margin of profit to the best 
producers, with less or nothing to others. 
The -view is now advanced from some 
quarters that such surplus as may eventuate 
will be readily absorbed in stocks and that 
the price may improve to a modest extent. 
Whether this better prospect will be realised 
must depend largely on the rubber policy 
which the USA will adopt now that buying 
for stockpile is virtually completed. 
We had reason to hope that the transfer 

the synthetic rubber industry from 
Government to private enterprise would be 
accomplished within a matter of months 
from now and that a condition of free com- 
petition between the two products would 


f 
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This postponement, with its doubts and 
uncertainties regarding the eventual out- 
come, serves to renew the fear that the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber will con- 
tinue indefinitely as a Government 
monopoly, pressing harshly on the economy 
of Far Eastern territories and aggtavating 
their political difficulties. It is only fair, 
however, to acknowledge that the high cost 
alcoholic plants have recently been closed 
down with a consequent contraction in 
output and a larger proportionate use of 
natural, Also that the USA rubber manu- 
facturers have not been wholly unmindful of 
assurances given at’ the last Study Group 
meeting. But as I write this, another USA 
announcement has been issued, the effect of 
which would seem to be to fetter the freedom 
of consumers’ choice as between the two 
products. If the claims so frequently and 
emphatically asserted regarding the merits of 
synthetic are well founded, it seems strange 
indeed that it should be deemed necessary 
to continue to protect and support it by a 
policy of enforcement and restriction. 


As befits a great creditor nation, the 
USA has, in the postwar period, extended 
to less fortunate countries an unexampled 
generosity. This renders more bewildering 
the denial of freedom and fair trading in 
respect of an industry upon which depends 
so largely the welfare and perhaps, too, the 
security of the peoples of Far Eastern terri- 
tories. It may well be that under conditions 
of free and fair trading, the synthetic product 
might prove a strong competitor to natural, 
but even so the establishment of such condi- 
tions would remove the occasion for a not 
unwarranted resentment, as well as dissipate 
the uncertainties which bedevil the rubber 
outlook. Natural rubber producers would 
then be encouraged to embark on long-term 
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TAP & DIE 
CORPORATION 


MR D. G.N. LLOYD-LOWLES’S SPI (1 


The third annual general meeting of ‘his 
Corporation was held on October 14:): in 
London. 


Mr D. G. N. Lloyd-Lowles, chairman, 
in the course of this speech, said: Last year 
I warned you that a continuance of the ‘igh 
level of profit then reached was not |)\-ly 
You will not be surprised, therefore, to sce 
that our net profits (subject to tax) |iay 
dropped from £470,241 to £315,814, v 
is, however, still above those for /|°5l, 
£295,000, and those forecast in the s 
ment published in 1950, £235,000. 


As regards the future trend of business, 
although sales for the last six months of ‘he 
financial year were not as good as in the 
first six months, there has been an improve 
ment in trading conditions since, which 
is hoped will gather momentum as the yo 1 
progresses. 


Last year our products accounted fo 
some 37 per cent of the total exports in 
this trade. We are now facing strong com 
petition and it is clear that neither we 1.0 
any other exporters can retain our Customers 
unless we are prepared to reduce prices 
We in this country have too long relied 
on quality as the main selling poi 
The majority of our overseas customers 
are not willing to pay extra for 
Unless British manufacturers can cheapen 
production we may be priced our of 
many Continental markets. So far as your 
company is concerned, important chanyes 
taking place with a view to increasing 











then ensue. The legislatures of the USA improvement programmes, stimulated to fliciency and lowering costs will help - 
have decreed otherwise ; disposal has been greater effort along practical lines and less ' meet this competition and any di‘t- 
postponed until 1955 and then subject to disposed to seek relief by resort to doubtful Culties in the future. 
conditions which may prove frustrating. expedients. The report was adopted. 
PHILIPS ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED Sen a eae aaa. | 
have the following vacancies: THE CANTON INSURANCE OFFICE LIMITED 
PLANT PERSONNEL OFFICER at a new factory to be opened CHANGE OF NAME 
shortly in the North of England. This is a pioneer position and the As the present name is no longer appropriate, The Canto: 
department will be expected to cover the whole range of the personnel Insurance Office Limited, a British Company established in | 
nanagement function, The factory will eventually employ about | 1836 and having had its Head Office in Hongkong for over It) | 
10, This vacancy is only open to men.—Ref, A.1; } years, will change its name from November 1, 1953, to th: | 
PERSONNEL OFFICER at a large plant in the London area. The | LOMBARD INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
ficer will report to the Plant Personnel Officer but will cover the | | Matheson and Company, Limited, Agents, 
range for a section of the plant and While being a member of j 3 Lombard Street, Londen, E.C.3. . f 
P.D. te om will have a considerable degree of independence, The | i Underwriting Room: 3/4 Lime Street, London, E.C.3. 
vacancy is only open to men.—Ref, B.1. Se ere neEe —— RRR 
PERSONNEL OFFICER at a large plant in the London area. The ;XPORT AND OVERSEAS TRADE.—Advertiser seeks touch wiih 


fficer will report to the 
sponsible for 


personnel aspects of their work. 


Plant Personnel Officer but will be specially 
assisting technically qualified junior managers with 
A mature 
he sense that he grasps the significance of social change and appre- 


man is required in 


4 Chairmen, Managing Directors, or others influentially inter i 
in need of the substantial contribution he could make towards s-\\! 
ing share or increased share of wor!d trade. 
of marketing, manufacture, and related activities in all contineis 


Has 30 years’ exper 


iates its resulting responsibilities falling upon men already taxed mostly as Director, Skilled in selecting and interesting ail, 
b the ite hnical problems facing a rapidly developing industry.— examining and reporting on situation, negotiating all levels. With 
ef, Cc > a si experience to guide, confident: of prospects before large or siall 
CENTRAL PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT. There is a vacancy for concerns interested in building goodwill, turnover a profits, 


4 senior assistant who, while working as a member of a team, would 
have special responsibilities for salary and grading 
well-developed salary 
ompany tS anxieus to keep it advanced and up-to-date. 
preferred for this vacancy but a woman with suitable qualifications 


uut the group. There is a 


and experience would be considered,—Ref, D,1 
The company 
onsiderable experience who are forward 


interested in the work, 


D. F. 


is anxious to fill all these vacancies with people of 
looking 
Breadth of experience rather than specialist 
knowledge it especially desirable for the first 
Applications should be sent, quoting appropriate Reference, to Mr 
Hutchison, Central Personnel Department, Philips Electrical 
Industries, Ltd., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 


[\CONOMIC’ RESEARCH ASSISTANT required by International 


two, 


Highest credentials, 
control through- 
policy and the 
A man is 


held responsible 


and keenly 


cerns is essential 


S.W.1,. 


Shortly available—Replies from above-nati J 
only, please, in confidence, to Box 3), 


\ ANAGEMENT Consultants are required by the Wallace Attwood 
a Company. Applicants between the ages of 30 and 45 must pos 
a University degree or technical equivalent in engineering and hh 
executive 
current knowledge of the organisation and routines of industrial. co- 
Substantial salary and excellent prospects ''° 
available.—Replies in confidence to Chantrey House, Eccleston St: 


positions. -A thorough practical «04 


‘ONSUMER RESEARCH.—Graduate Psychologist or equival:’ 
‘with experience of personnel or_research.work in some bran! 
of industry, required by Consumer Research Department in Lon on 


Interest in qualitative aspects °f 
Applicants shoald be between 30 and * 


4 Wool Secretariat, Applicants shoul€ have a Ist or Upper 2nd of large commercial concern. 
Honours Degree in Economics. with some branch of economic theory attitude research essential. 
as special subject, Starting salary £475-£600 with superannuation years of age.—Box 352. 
aoe - Apply, in writing, giving reference and full particulars 
of qualifications, experience, etc to the Secretary, Internations 
| ; % é ary, al 
Wool Secretariat. Dorland House, 18-20, Regent Street, London 


5.W.1, marking cover ‘** Confidential ®.’’ 


fie INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Géneva. invites appli- 
walifications required: 1, Mother 

{ Age between 23 and 35 years: , 
education or equivalent experience; 4, Extensive knowledge of French 
particulars and application forms 4 
enclosing stamped addressed fooiscap envelope, to the Fenornitionnd 
38-39 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. 


eations for posts of translator. 
tongue, English: 2, 


and Spanish.—For further 
Labour Office, 38 


date for the receipt 
November 14, 1953. 








in this Office of completed application forms is 


tion 


3, University new cloths 


The closing 


ee rerieeieeemnenenentaensinnn stent tr een nn 


cloths, designs, etc. 

Applications, which should give full 

pana BF reeree in staat, confidence,—Apply Box 356. 
n no nm ace 

of Vacancies Order, 1952, ee 


CLOTH BUYING (Rayon, Wool, Cotton). Composite organisa 
(Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail) in the ladies’ 


arment industry requires high-salaried man with thorough 
10wledge of cloth 


adequate technical 


market and sources of su ; also 
knowledge and fashion sense 4 = 
nly first-class men should apply. 
particulars of career. 
This 
th the Notification 
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By 
For a skin that sighs with relief 4 
and almost purrs with satisfaction 
use Imperial Leather After Shave 
— Lotion. You will like, too, its fine 
‘ unobtrusive perfume: — From. all 
good shops. 
Imperial Leather toilet luxuriesalso 
include Shaving Sticks, AfterShave 
Tale, solid and liquid Brilliantines 
and the famous toilet soap. 
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How superior eC technical skill. can win new world markets. 


Just fop™ the reco" 


SEPTEMBER... R.A.C. International 





hy Ulster Tourist Trophy................++-- ist, 2nd, Sch, and 6th 
i AUGUST ...... Goodwood International 9-Hour Race...... Ist and 2nd 
4 AUGUST ...... Charterhall Sports Car Race...............++- OUTRIGHT WINNER 
JULY............ Silverstone (Daily Express 
a faternational Sports Car Race)..............: Ist, 2nd, 3rd, New lap record 
i be . OUTRIGHT WINNER 
: JUNE... seven, British Empire Trophy, isle of Man......5 New average and lap records 
ad 4 PAV Ai cissises Charterhali Sports Car Race.................. QUTRIGHT WINNER 
fi- By 
' ; MAY .. Silverstone (Daily Express { Ist, and 2nd in 3-litre Class 
ce] International Sports Car Race)............ 3-litre Lap Record 
a APRIL .......... Mille Miglia............0..c0eccsecessecnsceeeses+ Ot British Car 
MARCH........ Florida I2-hour Race............c0.eeeeeese Ist in 3-litre Class 
' 3 Ist British Car 
on 4 Lg ouT OF TEN ASTON MARTINS 60 OVERSEAS 2nd in General Classification 
if 4 e Aston Martin is yet another David Brown product which nd in index of Performance 


successfully attacks overseas markets because it is good en- 
gineering in the best British traditions. 


) »-DAVID BROWN .......::: 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel & bronze 
castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDPERSFIELD) LTD. 
THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIKS COMPANY 
3 DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD. 
: THE DAVID BROWN TOOT, COMPANY 

VAVED BROWN TRACTORS (RIRE) LTD. 
DAVLD BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. 
THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. 

THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN JACKSON LTP. 

LAGONDA LTD. ASTON MARTIN LTD. 

DAVID BROWN & SONS 8.4. (PTY.) LO 

DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LD, 
PAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD 


Sole selling agent in the U.K.: THE DAVID RROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITR 
Head Office : 96/97 Piccadilly, London. W. 











SIR WINSTON | 
CHURCHILLD’S | 


WAR MEMOIRS | 
The Sixth and Final- Volume 


N the context of 1953 this last volume of Sir Winston 
| Churchill’s War Memoirs is the most enthralling. 

It is an account not so much of the series of great 
victories that ended the War as the story of the personal é 
negotiations between Churchill; Stalin and Roosevelt, 
and later Truman, about the shaping of the post-war 
world. 

In American eyes, at least, the word Yalta has become 
synonymous with.Munich. Sir Winston now tells what 
really was agreed there and in what manner the Russians 
voided their pledges. 

Equally absorbing is his account of how the Western 
armies failed to carry out the occupation of Berlin, 
Vienna and Prague, all of which would have had a 
profound effect upon the present situation. How, too, 
America’s feeling that British “ ambition” after the 


war must be curbed led to fatal divergence between 


© 
American and British dealings with Russia. 
The whole volume is summed up in Sir Winston’s 
words “ How the Great Democracies triumphed, and 
so were able to resume the follies which had so nearly : 


cost them their life ’’. 


That is why he has named it— 


‘TRIUMPH & TRAGEDY’ 


Begins 
Friday, October 23rd in the 


Daalp 
Celegraph 
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HE MAN who bas been tempted to 
smoke something else for a.while 
comes back to-‘Craven like the prodigal 
returning to peace after suffering. And 
Aa 5 how bewitchingly his “ first love ’ wel- - 
fer fey g comes him: Slowly,-yet irresistibly, the 
ja eve cool, slow burning Craven captivates 
once again and holds him im its deeply 
satisfying spell. How right Sir. James 
Barrie was when he said Craven “is a 
tobacco to live jor”. 


Try CRAVEN 
7 "e As the first pipeful casts its spell you Il 
Ow oy agree that here is real smoking luxury 


. as every Craven man knows. 


Three meliow, slow burning, deeply satisfying biends 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 4/3 oz. Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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MORGAN - RILEY - ROVER 
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‘Millions of People 
miss your 
advertising -.. Ray 





unless - your campaign includes the 
DAILY HERALD—for here. is. a 
reader market of 6,750, 000.men, women 
and children with over £1,000,000,000 - 
a year to spend on every conceivable 
kind of commodity and service necessary 
to their well-being. - These are people 
who are today one-third better off than 
pre-war (despite the increased-cost of 
living) and who, for the most-part, have 


two or more wage packets per family 
each week. 








To all who think that any other national 
daily er combination of dailies already 
covers this market, may we point out 
that in the homes of 53 per cent. of these 
6,750,000 consumers, only one national 


daily newspaper—the DAILY HERALD 
—is taken and read. 














Copies of QUANTUPLICATION—a media 
planner’s guide to the better use of the 
DAILY HERALD—and copies of the first 
three of a new series of Commodity Reports on 
** The Buying Habits and Purchasing Power of 
DAILY HERALD Readers ”—Boot and Shoe 
Cleaners, Pet Foods, and Footwear—will be 
sent on application. Other reports in this 
series will deal with Outerwear, Buying by 
Mail, Holidays, Bicycles and Accessories, 
Razor Blades, Shaving Soaps and Dentifrice. 









DAILY HERALD 


E. H. Hull, Advertisement Director 
Acre House, Long Acre, W.C.2, 
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Almost every 





’ important 
lighting development 
in the last 50 years 
q owes something 


1 to BTH 
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A series of high speed flashes from 5 Mazda electronic flash tubes 
enabled Roger Wood, F.1.B.P., F.R.P.S., to take this remarkable 
photograph of “ The Four Hurricanes”. 





THE SAME RESEARCH and manufacturing resources which 
produced the first jet engine of Whittle design and the electrical 
power system of the Comet are also behind Mazda lamps. 

For half a century BTH has maintained its reputation for leader- 
ship in lighting. During that time many of its developments have 
become standard throughout the world. 

Here are three examples from literally hundreds of recent achieve- 


ments in the field of lighting. 


A LAMP BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN 


British Thomson-Houston is now 
making, in regular production, a lamp no 
more than six inches long, but some 25 per 
cent brighter than the sun. This lamp is 
prosaically catalogued as the Mazda FA.5, 
but it gives the brightest light on earth. 

What is the Mazda FA.5 used for? 
Ophthalmologists wanted to photograph 
the inside of the human eye in colour. But 
‘colour photography needs a lot of light. If 
a bright light is shone into the eye, the 
pupil will automatically close, so the light 
must be a flash fast enough to beat the 
pupil. Butif the flash is short enough to do 
this it must have extreme brightness to 
compensate, 

It took BTH Research eighteen months 
to produce the Mazda FA.5 and thus 
solve the problem. 


CLEVER DESIGN BEATS THE TIDE 

At the new oil refinery at Shell Haven 
large numbers of tankers and oil barges 
have to be unloaded. Ar first the highly 
inflammable cargo could only be unloaded 
in daylight because the risk of fire from an 
artificial light was too great. They missed 
the night tide, and this caused a great 
delay m the turn round of the vessels. 

Then the Oil Company brought BTH 
into the picture. rawing on their 
experience of fluorescent lighting in mines, 
where safety is of paramount importance, 
BTH Engineers designed a Mazda 
Flameproof Fitting. BTH research tested 
this fitting over and over again by de- 
liberately trying to cause explosions under 
the most carefully thought out and 
diabolical conditions. It also underwent 
the most exacting tests at the Buxton 
Testing Station of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, and came through with flying 
colours. 

They unload now by day and night at 
the Shell Haven jetties. 








MILLIONS OF FLASHES FOR ZEBRAS 

All over the country the zebra crossings 
are getting their flashing beacons. There 
might not seem to be anything difficult 
about that. 

But there was a problem indeed. Was 
there a lamp that would stand up to such 
sustained flashing? Could such a lamp be 
made ? 

The answer was surprising: the most 
suitable lamp was the perfectly normal 
Mazda lamp that we all buy in the shop, 
This lamp, operated with a slight voltage 
adjustment, can be flashed literally 
millions of times. It is not said for nothing 
that Mazda lamps stay brighter longer. 


~ 
7 





the lamps and lighting 
fittings with 


behind them 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON GO. LTD. 
(Member of the A.EJ. Group of Companies) 
4494 


Mazda | 
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